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NOVEMBER 18TH — DECEMBER 18TH 


SHOP 
AT 
THE DICKENS HOUSE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Plain, 2d. each. Photogravure hand-printed in 
*Mr. Pickwick. colours 1/- each 
Coloured, 3d. each. Lhe : 
Pip and Estella. *The White Horse Hotel, Ipswich. 
Se Sihasere Eel, departure for *The Bull Inn Yard, Rochester, 
Coloured, 6d. aan, *The Old Curiosity Shop. 
The Dickens House, *The Sun Inn, Canterbury. 


Coloured, 4d. each. 
*Medallion Silhouette of Dickens in *The White Hart, Southwark. 
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1837, with quotation from the Carol. David Copperfie id on his way to Sedo. 
*The White Horse, Ipswich. David Copperfield bids farewell to the 
Tom Pinch departs to seek his fortune. Micawber family. 
The Pickwickians leave the Golden David Copperfield arrives in London. 
Cross. *David Copperfield finds his Aunt, 
Pickwick and his Friends at the Blue Betsy Trotwood. 
Lion, Muggleton. *David Copperfield’s first meeting with 
*Mr. Pickwick’s' ‘interview with Arabella Mr. Micawber. 
Allen. *The Sun Inn, Canterbury. 


In response to numerous requests a good selection of coloured Dickensian 
Christmas Cards has now been obtained (see above). A list and samples 
will be sent to any member not able to visit The Dickens House. 
Only those marked (*) can have name and address added, for 

which the prices (extra to the cost of the cards) are :— 

25 printed for 5s. od. 75 printed for 6s. 9d. 

50 a 6s. od. 100 43 7s. 6d. 
POST ORDERS—Alternative selections should be given. 

FOR DETAILS OF OTHER ITEMS ON SALE SEE 


PREVIOUS ISSUE OF THE DICKENSIAN 
or SA PPEY, TO 


| THE DICKENS HOUSE 
48 DOUGHTY STREET i 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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UNIFORM WITH “THE LURE OF LONDON” AND “THE LURE OF SUSSEX{ 


The Great Expectations Country 


By W. LAURENCE GADD 
With LINE DRAWINGS by GEoRGE F. GADD 
DECORATIVE BINDING POCKET EDITION 3s. 6d. NE 
THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

In this little book I have endeavoured to follow the hero of Great Expectations througid 
some of the journeys incidental to his chequered career, and to set forth some account of th] 
localities and constructions referred to in what, I think, is generally recognised as one o( 
Dickens’s most admirable novels. I have done this in the belief that the reader’s interes 
in the master’s work cannot fail to be enhanced by a knowledge of the actual or probab 
scenes that the great novelist had in his mind’s eye, and to that end I have followed the co 
of taking for granted no previous identifications that were capable of verification or correctio 
by personal research and investigation, knowing how easily a careless remark may, b 
frequent repetition, become accepted as an informed statement. 

Of course, it is possible that certain of my conclusions may arouse differences of opinion 
and I lay no claim to infallibility, especially as the lapse of time has rendered the identificatio 
of Dickens landmarks increasingly difficult ; but I submit this book to the Dickensian publi 
with some confidence, as being the outcome of several years of patient and painstaking in 
vestigation in the localities. 


Dickens in London 
A Book of Drawings and Letterpress by ARTHUR MORELAND 
Demy 4to. 7s. 6d. net. Illus. wrapper. 


This handsome volume contains pen and ink drawings of places and buildings in Londow 
closely associated with Charles Dickens, many of which are now doomed to demolition. 


New and Collected Poems of G. K. Chesterton 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Cloth. Edition de luxe, numbered and signed by the Authom 
Royal 8vo. £2 2s. Od. net, parchment board 


CECIL PALMER, 49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C.Z 


MAGGS BROTHERS 


Booksellers by Appointment to Wis Majesty The Ring 


34 & 3s CONDUIT STREET 
New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
and 
130 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS. 
Dealers in Rare BOOKS, PRINTS and AUTOGRAPHS 


Speciality. 


First Editions—Presentation Copies, MSS., Autograph 
Letters, etc., of Celebrated Authors of the XIXth 
Century, including DICKENS, THACKERAY, 
TENNYSON, BROWNING, MEREDITH, 
SWINBURNE, STEVENSON, and 
Other Great Writers. 


Also Coloured Plate Books and Books illustrated by famous Artists 


Items of Rarity and Interest Always Gladly Purchased. 


(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Dickensian’ when replying to advertisers.) 
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the discomfort and sufferings of little children 

provided ample scope for his facile pen. 

It was fifteen years after his death that there came 

into being a great work which would surely have 

earned the Novelist’s whole-hearted admiration—the 

safeguarding of child-life by the formation of 
The National Society for the Prevention of 


CRUELTY to CHILDREN 


‘“An endurable life for every child in the land ’’ 
is the aim of The N.S.P.C.C. Will you help? 


100,958 FOUND HAPPIER LIVES 
THROUGH ITS AID LAST YEAR 


Donations and gifts of worn clothing will be gratefully 

received by WILLIAM /. ELLIOTT, Director, 

The National Soctety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Victory House, Letcester Square, W.C.2 


When Dickens lived— 
\ 


FIVE ITEMS YOU MUST BUY 
FROM 


THE DICKENS HOUSE 


1. Your supply of Christmas Cards. See Advt. page 1. 

2. Anew Dickens design in Swede Book-markers, price 
1/6 each. 

3. The Dickens Blotter ; fully illustrated. Issued in aid 
of Canterbury Charities by the Hon. Sec. of the 

Branch, price 1/- each. 

4. A solid Inlaid Wood Panel (framed) of Sam Weller, 
Buzfuz or Sikes; only three remaining. Price 
8/6 each. 

5. A Dickens House Knocker in Antique Brass. Price 4/6 


Address: The Hon. Secretary, 
The Dickens House, 
48 Doughty Street, 
London, W.C.1 
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(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Dickensian’ when replying to advertisers) 


DICKENSIANA 


DICKENS’S (CH.) WORKS, with all the original illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, red cloth, with cover designs by LovaT Fraser, 19 vols., 
published at £5 15s., for £3 10s. as new. 

;—— CKRISTMAS CAROL, facsimile reprint of the Ist ed. (1843). 

Introduction by D. K. CHESTERTON, and a Preface by the late B. W. 
Matz, four coloured illustrations and four woodcuts, etc., foolscap 8vo, 
published at 6s., for 2s. 6d. (only a limited supply). 


THOMSON (DAVID C.)—Life and Labours of H. K. Browne (Phiz), the 
illustrator of ‘‘ Dickens,’’ with portrait and 130 illustrations, many 
on India paper, edition limited to 200 copies, No. 61, Edition de Luxe, 
published {4 4s., for £1 11s. 6d. 


ARCHER (THOMAS)—Charles Dickens: A Gossip about his Life and 
Works, and Characters, with 18 full page sketches of characters, by 
F. BARNARD, and other illustrations, imperial 4to, half morocco, gilt 
edges, published at £3 3s., for 25s. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS—Edited and Annotated with an 
Introduction by J. W. T. Ley, royal 8vo, cloth, published at £2 2s., 
for 12s. 6d. 


A. J. SLATTER, 


5 BROADHINTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.4 


CHAS. H. FOX, L™. 


THEATRICAL, HISTORICAL AND 
FANCY DRESS, COSTUMIERS & WIGS 


ACRE HOUSE, 72 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephon:: Temple Bar 6521 & 6522. Telegrams: ‘Theatricals Rand London.” 


COSTUMES OFFICIAL 


ON HIRE COSTUMIERS 
FOR ALL TO 
DICKENSIAN ; THE . 
AND OTHER PORTSMOUTH 
SPECIAL TERMS AED Te 
mare : PAGEANT : 
SCHOOLS ... OVER 500 
WRITE FOR COSTUMES 
ESTIMATES SUPPLIED 
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THE THREE SPIRITS 


I.—TueE Guost or Curistmas Past. 
Though Scrooge pressed down the extinguisher with all his force, he could not hide the light. 

*Tis late, no visitor will come to-night, 

And Oh! the night is dark and very cold, 

Snow on the roofs and trees, on field and wold, 
While thickest clouds have quenched the stars’ faint light : 
Yet there is one who’ll surely come, in spite 

Of cold and dark and dangers manifold, 

And give our sad gray thoughts one touch of gold 
Filling the solemn hour with dim delight. 


The “Ghost of Christmas Past” to-night appears, 
He bears a light, the ‘“‘ Light of other days,” 

His gifts are memories of the vanished years, 
And joys and hopes no traitor fate betrays, 

Bright are they now, but bright with glistening tears, 
And all the Past grows fairer as we gaze. 


IJ.—TueE Guost or CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
And every man had a kinder feeling for another on that day. 
Ring out sweet bells across the sparkling earth, 
The woods are silent and the trees are bare, 
Ring happy bells to all the listening air. 
And fill the land with music and with mirth, 
Telling your story of the wond’rous Birth 
Of Hope, this day’s great message, everywhere, 
To-day another’s burden we will share 
And self-forgetful find life’s greater worth. 


The crimson holly has a warm bright glow, 
The mistletoe is fair as moonlight’s sheen, 
The laurel brings a lamp of evergreen, 

And sunrise paints fair roses on the snow 

Waim hearts bring summer time where e’er they go, 
And Christmas makes warm hearts though frost be keen. 


III.— Tuer Guost or CHRISTMAS YET TO COME. 
It shrunk, collapsed and dwindled down into a bedpost. 
O Phantom draped in garments from the loom 

Of Erebus and Night and full of woe, 

Black as a raven, jackdaw, rook, or crow, 
These birds are chosen as being birds of doom. 
We do not’ love you and prefer your room 

To your most horrid company. Now go. 

You wish to make our flesh creep but we know 
Youw’re just a piece of inspissated gloom. 


“The last of the three spirits,” a sham ghost, 
The only one who is explained away, 
And after that he’s not the face to stay, 
His life and reputation are both lost. 
He does his best to turn from black to gray, 


And shrinks and dwindles down into—a post. 
J. H. McNurry. 


From a lithograph by Sol Eytinge, 
on the occasion of Dickens’s | 


Jt., published in U.S.A. 
ast visit to America 
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Sir Charles The Committee of The Dickens Fellowship has keen 
Wakefield. deeply gratified to receive from Sir Charles Wakefield. 
Bt., the following letter addressed to the Secretary : 
“ My period of office as President of The Dickens Fellowship is drawing 
to an end and I should like to take this opportunity of thanking you 
and the members of the Committee for your part in what has been a 
most pleasant association during the past two years. It has been a 
great pleasure to me to realise, as nothing but intimate touch with the 
Dickens Fellowship could make one realise, how strong and vital the 
spirit of Dickens in our midst still remains. I wish as an expression 
of my gratitude for many kindnesses from my fellow Dickensians to 
send you the enclosed cheque for £100, which will, I believe, enable 
The Dickens House to close its account for the year in a satisfactory 
way.” 
ok ** ** * * 
A Notable The first bequest to the Dickens Fellowship since the 
establishment of the Dickens House has been the writing 
table bequeathed by the late Lord Rosebery, for many 
years a Vice-President. “It is not beautiful, but is genuine,” he said 
in his will, and it has now been received at the Dickens House, to which 
it has been presented by the Fellowship. The silver tablet which it - 
bears informs us that it was lot 264 at the sale at Gad’s Hill in August, 
1870, and from this we find that it was the table in the Chalet at which 
Dickens was engaged on Edwin Drood within a few hours of his fatal 
seizure. A photograph of the table, taken in the Chalet soon after 
Dickens’s death, appeared on page 111 of the last volume. We trust 
Lord Rosebery’s example will be followed by other possessors of similar 


relics. 
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Mr. Arnold Nine months ago, on this page, we hailed the regeneration 
Bennett’s of Mr. Arnold Bennett. In reviewing in the “ Spectator” 
Price. the past hundred years of English Literature, he had 

stated that the biggest figure was undoubtedly Dickens ; 
that his genius for comedy was unique, that he had been the cause of 
more honest laughter than any other writer that ever wrote, and that 
in comedy he was far more true to life than is generally supposed. 
“To say all this is to say much, but it is not to exaggerate,” con- 
cluded Mr. Bennett. We were evidently premature, for lately, in an 
article in the evening press, we notice Mr. Bennett writing: “I have 
done, and still am doing, my best to destroy the classicality of Dickens. 
And rather a lot of trouble I have brought upon myself thereby ! 
But I blandly suffer the trouble as being part of the fair price which has 
to be paid for honesty. (The italics are ours.) Ninety per cent. of 
Dickens bores me. I can’t help it. I won't hide it. And I have the 
satisfaction of perceiving that more and more people are siding with 
me.” Mr. Bennett ‘“ knows what the public wants”; he wrote a 
highly diverting play bearing that title, of which the hero, Sir Charles 
Worgan, was generally assumed to be a colourable portrait of the late 
Lord Northcliffe, who amassed a fortune by giving the public what 
it wanted, from penny dreadfuls to religious weeklies ; but is it pos- 
sible that the assumption was a mistaken one, and that Mr. Bennett 
was his own hero? The views of Mr. Bennett in the learned ‘ Spec- 
tator ’’ are flouted by Mr. Bennett in the columns of the popular press, 
and, as Sam Weller might have said, “ You pays yer money and you 
takes yer choice.” We find it difficult to reconcile these conflicting 
views with his claim for honesty, and we are left wondering what, in Mr. 
Bennett’s opinion, is the price for that seemingly rare commodity. 

* a K 


a * 
He ought A brother novelist, Mr. Hugh Walpole, administered a_ 
to know well-merited rebuke in the “Sunday Express ’’ when, in 
better. the course of an article on novels of the future, he said : 


‘“ Eminent authors who ought to know better, like Arnold 

Bennett, have denounced Dickens as a poor fake of a writer, being quite 

blind to his creative zest, the most glorious gift that a novelist can have.” 
* 


a a * 
Misuse of _It is not often we find misuse of Dickens in a newspaper 
Dickens. of importance. The “ Daily Mail” is not over partial 
to quoting Dickens, but one day in August last it came 
out strong on the leader page with a heading: “ Mr. Mantalini in 


Manchester,” by its special correspondent, who was investigating’ 
the cotton dispute. On the steps of the Cotton Exchange he saw 
him walking “into a new world out of the past .. . Mr. Mantalini, 
pictured by Leech from the pages of Dickens, in a long frock coat 
tightly buttoned at the waist, bulging slightly above . . . a high collar 
and a stock tie. ..a top hat .. . with a narrow crispy curly brim.” 

We have never seen Mr. Leech’s picture of Mr. Mantalini (Leech _ 
illustrated only two of the Christmas Books). Nor do we recognise 
that character as having any bearing on trade. Perhaps the special 
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correspondent was thinking of Micawber, or one of the Cheerybles, 
and an artist named “ Phiz.” But what’s in a name? It’s only 
Dickens ” that matters, presumably ! 

r * ok F 


Chops and— A much esteemed contributor has emulated Silas Wegg 
in protesting against the word “ Tomato” as spelled in 
a letter published in the last number : 
We're constantly hearing of Chops and Tomato, 
You know what I mean if you say it staccato, 
While overseas cousins incline to Tomato, 
As if one were rhyming with meat and potato ; 
But it’s time that the word appeared in Errata, 
For sound as you will, Dickens spelled it Tomata. 
This reminds me that many people have the objectionable habit of 
speaking of Dickens’s biographer as “ Foster.” 
** * cS a * 
Dickens’s The discovery, reported from Bath, of Dickens’s In- 
Insurance _— surance Policy with the Sun Assurance Co. is an amusing 
Policy. mistake which is often made. I do not know who were 
the Dickensian ‘“‘ experts’ who, according to the press, 
pronounced the document genuine. In the first place, it is not a policy 
but a proposal form filled in by Dickens. The policy was never taken 
out, and the original proposal form is in possession of the Sun Assurance 
Company, who, for advertisement purposes, had _ the original 
reproduced ; there are hundreds of them in existence. 


* * ok * * 
The The notification that the “ Edinburgh Review” has 
Edinburgh ceased publication reminds us of the great attachment 
Review. Lord Jeffrey, its editor, had for Dickens, and the desire 


Dickens often expressed to contribute to its pages. In 
Forster’s Life a letter is quoted from Dickens referring to Macvey 
Napier (the then editor) and his urgent request for him to write on 
the subject of Child Labour, but we cannot find that Dickens was 
ever a contributor to the famous pages of “the Edinburgh.” 


The Street It is always dangerous to jump to conclusions, especially 
that Stopped so when the practice is indulged in by the Editor of 
Short. The Dickensian and Mr. Laurence Gadd. Since I pub- 

lished a note on Mr. Casby’s street in the summer 
number, Mr. Gadd has pointed out to me that a further reading of 
the description in chapter thirteen showed that the street stopped 
short, not because it was prevented from running up the hill, as was 
Ampton Street, but because building operations had temporarily 
ceased. The assistance of Mr. T. W. Tyrrell, who, it appears, suggested 
Acton Street or Swinton Street to Mr. Gadd, was called in, maps of 
from 1806 to 1853 were consulted, and advice sought from the authori- 
ties of the Borough of St. Pancras, with the result that we are satisfied 
that of all these streets, only Acton Street was not completed at about 
the time of the story, and consequently it must stand as in all proba- 
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bility being the street which Dickens had in mind when he said that Mr. 
Casby “lived in a street in Gray’s Inn Road which had set off from 
that thoroughfare with the intention of running at one heat down 
into the valley and up again to the top of Pentonville Hill; but which 
had run itself out of breath in twenty yards and had stood still ever 
since.” This enquiry has elicited an interesting fact. In 1843 (when 
Dickens was living in the near vicinity) both Acton Street and Ampton 
Street, each contained ten houses only; by 1852 both streets were 
completed, Acton Street to Bagnigge Wells Road at the top of the hill, 
and Ampton Street to Arthur Street, which cut across it and prevented 
it from running on any further. 


1 * aK tk ok 
Saint The ‘‘ Yorkshire Evening Press”’ has been trying to 
William whitewash Squeers, and the prompt letter from Mr. 


of Bowes. TT. P. Cooper, setting forth facts of the case once again, 

was an admirable answer from a recognised authority. 
The reply of the ‘* Yorkshire Evening Press” in a leader on August 7th, 
disclaiming any desire to exonerate the deeds of William Shaw is 
unconvincing, and moreover makes a serious charge against Dickens 
that his ‘‘ subterfuge ’’ as they call it of posing as a friend of a widow 
who wanted to place her boy in a Yorkshire School ‘‘ was unsuccessful 
in so far as getting an introduction to Shaw,” and that Dickens 
“retaliated by levelling at Shaw the evidence he had collected at 
other schools.” This is quite untrue. In Dickens’s Diary for 1838,” 
to be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum, there is entry under 
date 3rd February. “Shaw the school master we saw to-day is the 
man in whose school several boys went blind some time since, from 
gross neglect. The case was tried and the verdict went against him. 


It must have been between 1823 and 1826. Look this out in the news-~ 


papers.” I am pleased that the newspaper in question took up the - 
matter again and published my reply in their issue of September 24th. 
* 2 * * * 


Auction Dickens’s manuscript of The Schoolboy’s Story, ten pages, 
Items. was sold at Sotheby’s in November for £1850. Other 

high figures at auction have been £1265 for three letters 
of Dickens to Hablot K. Browne respecting the illustrations for Dombey 
and Son, £255 for the first edition of Great Expectations, a record price 
for bound volumes without inscription, and £510 for Bleak House, 
Dickens’s presentation copy to Charles Knight. 

a * a * 


“Reference” I am continually turning for information to the many 
Books. Dickens “reference” books—not. one of which is by 


any means complete—and have noticed how reluctant 


are their compilers to avail themselves of the knowledge of those who — 


have gone before. Philip’s Dictionary, published twenty odd years 
ago, was the first of its kind; it was good, in a way, but contained 
many inaccuracies and omissions. Then came Hayward’s Encyclo- 
pedia in 1924, which contained many interesting items not included 
by Philip, and omitted several to be found in the latter volume. Then, 


eee 
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last year, Philip published a revised edition of his Dictionary ; in the 
meantime several other books of reference had been published, but 
Philip’s revised Dictionary appears to have ignored all work of later 
writers, and consequently is still incomplete. 
# * * * 
A Dis- The above paragraph was prompted by the latest of 
appointment. these so called reference books, ‘‘ Quotations and Refer- 
ences in Charles Dickens,” published in America. Can- 
didly I was disappointed with Dean Stevens’s little book. After the 
really excellent series of Biblical references contributed to The Dicken- 
sian a few years ago, I thought we should get something more thorough 
from him. Although he has added to the Biblical references, the other 
references and quotations are sadly lacking. Especially is this so 
in the case of Silas Wegg. Not a single mention is made of the half- 
dozen or more poetical references in that delightful chapter fifteen. 
Dick Swiveller is treated almost as badly. We are given no infor- 
mation about “ His Arab steed,’ “T'was ever thus,” ‘‘ The cordial 
that sparkled for Helen,” ‘‘ Away with melancholy.” 

Mr. Hayward, in his Encyclopeedia, has many references to Dickens’s 
quotations from various sources, and a comparison of these with Dean 
Stevens’s book will soon prove how much more interesting and com- 
plete the Dean could have made his book, if he had only availed him- 
self of the knowledge already published. One day some enthusiastic 
Dickensian must compile from all these books one Dickens Reference 
Book which shall be as complete and final as is humanly possible. 

* * * * * 

Dickens A study of the literature of the Dickens period is essential 
in France. to the Dickensian who wishes to arrive at a proper 

appreciation of our author, and “ The English Novel in 
France, 1830-1870,” by Miss M. G. Devonshire, M.A., just published 
by the University of London Press, will be found invaluable for this 
purpose. . Although Dickens ‘does not appear to have had the vogue 
in France that was accorded to his predecessors, Scott and Marryat, 
he is, however, the only author to which the book devotes two whole 
chapters. Miss Devonshire traces the publication of all the novels, 
both in serial issue (with an exhaustive list) and volume form, and 
bases her arguments on contemporary reviews freely quoted, from 
which it would appear that until about 1848 Dickens’s lack of popularity 
was entirely due to bad translations ; in some cases these were almost 
incomprehensible. In addition the stories were said to be too long for 
French taste, and Dickens was too essentially English, and a complaint 
was raised that he was too true to life for the readers of romance. After 
Taine’s appreciative criticism in 1856, Dickens’s popularity in France 
increased by leaps and bounds. The French critics appear to be 
almost unanimous in the opinion that Dickens’s appeal was far wider 
than Balzac, who, according to André Joubert, was enjoyed only by 
people of culture. Dealing with the alleged similarity between Dickens 
and Balzac, Miss Devonshire agrees with Joubert that there was no 
parallel. “The only talent common to both Dickens and Balzac,” 
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she writes, “ was their genius of observation, and even then they applied I 
this talent according to their individual observation. In a dwelling; 
Balzac would enumerate what he saw with the patience and the: 
minutize of a man responsible for drawing up an inventory. But. 
there his work ends; he only considers objects from their material | 
and visible aspect. Dickens, not content with writing a cold, exact 
list of names, endows his objects with life, and associates them with 
the joys and troubles of the people around.” We congratulate Miss 
Devonshire for providing us with a welcome addition to our knowledge 
of Dickens. 
* * * a * 

Dickens It is quite a common occurrence to find books by modern 
in Books. novelists containing references to Dickens’s characters, 

but we had never seen the Dickens Fellowship mentioned 
in a novel until we read Miss Peggy Webling’s latest book ‘ Strange 
Enchantment,” in which the heroine, a journalist, speaks of having 
attended the Edwin Drood discussion, at which Mr. Edgar Wallace 
did not put in an appearance. I suppose Miss Webling remembers 
her own disappointment that evening, as we remember the very 
interesting plea she put forward for the happy ending of Rosa. There 
are several Dickens reterences and many Dickens touches in this 
story of the man who saw fairies and the girl who made quaint figures 
for ‘Freedoms’? of Regent Street, and Dickens lovers will 


derive great pleasure from reading it. : 
* * * * * 

Dickensian I do not know for what reason, other than the magic of 

Inns. Dickens, the name of the Hare and Hounds at the West 


country village of Bigbury has been changed to the Pick- 

wick Hotel ; nor why “ Ye Olde Griffin ” at March in the East, which 

was recently sold, should have been described by the usually well-in- 

formed “ Daily Telegraph”? as having been the subject of an article 

by Dickens. The new proprietors have not been able to enlighten me. 
a So a 


Xk * 

Help for My note in the last issue brought quick responses from 
The Dickens several readers, and the deficit balance on the year is 
House. more than wiped off. This gratifying result shows the 


appreciation of the House and those who are doing so 
much for it. The loss on the year’s working need not occur again if 
only the House be made better known to thousands of visitors who 
come to London each year. 

3k a a ok * 

Will You Here is another way readers can help. For every five 
Please Help? shillings sent to the Hon. Secretary at the Dickens 

House they will receive five of the handsome illustrated 
booklets about the House. Several thousands are to be disposed of in 
this way, and as the cost has already been defrayed out of previous sales, 
the whole amount sent is a direct donation to the funds, and the distri-- 
bution of these booklets to one’s friends is an excellent means of bringing 
the House to the attention of visitors. WALTER DExTER. 
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scene of Act?One, doubtless the entrance of the character, is thus : 
authenticated’: 


“This page is from an unpublished travesty written by Mr. . 
Charles Dickens for private performance in his own family and it is ; 


atte luck abot Mh bode, 
ohh ut fads ow trorry ay lp 
Pus 


fetes “ “oe rs Srna Ley 


in his own handwriting. The ‘ Great Unpaid’ was your humble 
servant 


John Dickens, 
Alphington, 6 June, 1842,” 
It is interesting to note that this page 


was presented to Haydon the 
famous sculptor, whose bust of John Dickens is to be seen in The 
Dickens House. 


Another page—one of two sold in New York ] 


ast April—formerly in 
the McCutcheon collection, is endorsed : , 


i 


O’THELLO I] 


“This manuscript is 
orming a leaf of the m 
y him for performance i 


in the handwriting of Mr. Charles Dickens, 
anuscript of a Burlesque on Othello written 
n his own family in the year 1833. 
John Dickens, 
Alphington, 12 July, 1842.” 


It would appear that all the sheets on the market have emanated 


Cay, ~ fab Lec’ hddle lat de» 
Cad CR. fob & wh be tal hile, 
WA Afl Lull ve 


om John Dickens, who apparently diligently preserved them until 
342, when he gave them away (shall we say for favours received 4) to 
imirers. There must have been other “ parts,” yet nobody, save 
hn, thought it worth while to preserve them. We have no trace 
the manuscript of the entire play. 


THE VANITY OF MURDERERS 


By CHARLES WHITCOMBE 


N recent reviews of books dealing with the trials of the murderers, 
Jean Pierre Vaquier and Norman Thorne, emphasis was laid on the 
overwhelming vanity of both men. Thorne, we are told, even after 
the jury’s verdict, so confidently expected success in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal that he asked whether he should leave the Law Courts 
by a side door or go out in front and receive an ovation. Vaquier, 
during the investigations prior to his arrest, made himself a popular 
figure in the village, and he appeared at the trial with hair and beard 
most carefully combed and scented. With this vanity went utter 
callousness in both cases. 
In a play now before the public we have a murder committed by 
a young undergraduate from no motive whatsoever save sheer vanity. 
Much is made by the author of the psychology of such a case, psychology 
nowadays being as blessed a word as Mesopotamia or Victorianism. 
In the end the murderer is given over to justice, or, at any rate, to 


the law (and the author seems to think they are not synonymous), 


Further portion of the MS. of O’Thello 
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th a remark to the effect that if he regards a life so cheaply, his 
a not matter much. 

"Now the point in all this that is of interest to the Dickensian is 
jat Dickens laid especial emphasis on this callous vanity of many 
rderers, and argued at length that it was a further case against 
Spital punishment. He dealt, of course, with the humanitarian and 
igious arguments, but laid special emphasis on this one as finally 
nclusive. 

There are two angles from which to regard the matter. First, 
is at least a tenable proposition that such murderers are so abnormal 
to be insane (some of us think that all murderers are necessarily 
sane) ; and, second, Dickens’s argument was that capital punishment 
ms a positive encouragement to the crime in such cases. One is 
ferring, of course, to his letters on this subject which appeared in the 
Daily News” in March, 1846, and are reprinted in Miscellaneous Papers. 
In the first of these letters he instanced the case of Hocker, a young 
an whose crime “ originated in mad self-conceit,’’ and he writes: 
here is the Victim Friend; .. . the unexpected appearance of 
nomas Hocker to the Policeman; the parlour of the Public House, 
th Thomas Hocker reading the paper to a strange gentleman; .. . 
e Inquest Room, with Thomas Hocker boldly looking on : ’—etc. 
ere, in more than one detail, we have both Vaquier and Thorne. 
ickens asks if the student of such a history can bring himself to 
lieve that “it ever could place in any record of facts, or if the 
nserable chief-actor in it could ever have had a motive for his arro- 
nt wickedness, but for the comment and the explanation which the 
inishment of death supplies ? ” 

With both Vaquier and Thorne—and a dozen other cases which 
uld be quoted from the records of the last twenty years—there was, 
course, a more obvious motive, but few murderers are not lustful, 
id it is almost certain that in eight cases out of ten the lust would not 
ad to the murder if the insane vanity were not present. The argu- 
lent may seem less forceful in these days of private executions, but, 
; Dickens insisted, in all cases of murder, save the very few committed 
ader the stress of sudden overwhelming passion, the gallows is clearly 
en ahead, and the criminal is vain enough to imagine that he is clever 
1ough to beat all the organisation of society and circumvent the 
lows. 

‘It is rather surprising that in these days, when public opinion is 
amistakeably hardening against capital punishment, more use is 
ot made of these articles of Dickens’s. 


THE CLI ys PICKWICK. CLUB 


‘TR ALFRED ROBBINS, the President of the Fellowship, was the 
) principal guest of the City Pickwick Club at its opening dinner 
October, when Mr. Walter Dexter occupied the chair. Among other 
sitors were Mr. A. W. Edwards, Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, Mr. Frank 
aff and Sir Francis Green, the City Corporation’s Trustee of The 
ickens House. 


B 
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Reg’lar rotation, as Jack Ketch said, we 
he tied the men up. 
* a 


* * 

That’s the pint, sir. Out vith it, as th 
father said to the child wen | 
swallowed a farden. 

* * * * 
There’s nothing so refreshin’ ¢ 
sleep, as the servant-girl said afow 
she drank the egg-cupful o’ laua 
anum. 
* * * * * 

If you walley my precious life don 
upset me, as the gen’l’m’n said to th 
driver, when they was a-carryin’ him t 
Tyburn. 

* * * * * 

Now, gen’l’m’n, “fall on,” as th 
English said to the French when _ thes 
fixed bagginets. 

* * * * * 

He’s the wictim o’ connubiality, & 
Blue Beard’s domestic chaplin said, wit; 
a tear of pity, ven he buried him. 

* * * * * 

It’s over and can’t be helped, an 
t’s one consolation, as they alway. 

says in Turkey, ven they cuts the wroni 

man’s head off. 
* * * * * 

Business first, pleasure arterwards, &@ 
King Richard the Third said when he stabbed t’ other King in th 
Tower, afore he smothered the babbies. 

* * * * * 

Werry glad to see you, indeed, and hope our acquaintance may b 

a long ’un, as the gen’l’m’n said to the fi’ pun’ note. 
* * * * * 

All good feelin’—the wery best intentions, as the gen’l’m’n said ve 
he run avay from his wife ’cos she seemed unhappy with him. 

* * * * * 4 

Now we look compact and comfortable, as the father said ven h 
cut his little boy’s head off to cure him of squintin’. 

* * * * * 

_Fine time for them as is well wrapped up, as the Polar Bear said t 
himself, ven he was practising his skating. 

* * * * * 

It’s a great deal more in your way than mine, as the gen’l’m’n o 
the right side o’ the garden vall said to the man on the wrong ’un, ve 
the mad bull was a comin’ up the lane. 

* * * * * 

This is rayther too rich, as the young lady said ven she remonstrate 
with her pastry-cook, arter he’d sold her a pork-pie as had got notht 
but fat inside. : 
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ICKENS AND KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


By EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


“ Yes—doesn’t Charley D. make our little men smaller th — i 
rpeners ” KM. August 29nd, 1918, an ever—and such pencil 


Ue 


T was while reading the unfinished ‘‘ Married Man’s Story,” included 

in the volume known as ‘‘ The Doves’ Nest and Other Stories,” 
at I first became conscious of a certain Dickensian flavour in the 
iting of Katherine Mansfield. The story is written in the first 
erson, and the earliest passage to catch my eye was that in which 
e narrator describes his attitude towards his own baby : 


“A queer thing is I can’t connect him with my wife and myself ; 
I’ve never accepted him as ours. Each time when I come into the 
hall and see the perambulator, I catch myself thinking: ‘H’m, 
someone has brought a baby.’ ”’ 


A little further on, we have this fancy of the narrator’s childhood : 


“ But really to explain what happened then I should have to go 
back and back, I should have to dwindle until my two hands clutched 
the banisters, the stair-rail was higher than my head, and I peered 
through to watch my father padding softly up and down. There 
were coloured windows on the landings. As he came up, first his 
bald head was scarlet ; then it was yellow. How frightened I was ! 
And when they put me to bed, it was to dream that we were living 
inside one of my father’s big coloured bottles. For he was a chemist.”” 


Best of all, however, are two descriptions of the narrator’s father as 
en through his own childish eyes. The first relates to no particular 
ccasion. The second is a snapshot of the father at the funeral of his 
ife, whom their child believes him to have murdered : 


“ Perfectly bald, polished head, shaped like a thin egg, creased, 
creamy cheeks, little bags under his eyes, large pale ears like handles.” 

“That tall hat so gleaming black and round was like a cork 
covered with black sealing-wax, and the rest of my father was 
awfully like a bottle, with his face for the label—‘ Deadly Poison.’ 
... And Deadly Poison, or old D.P., was my private name for him 
from that day.” 


The emphasis on ridiculous and ludicrous detail, the flair for eccentric 
hysical characteristics, the sharp eye for vivid contrasts, the absurd, 
nexpected—yet true—psychological reaction, and the far-fetched—at 

e same time amusing and suggestive—comparison—all this, presented 
s it appears here, seems to me distinctly Dickensian. 

T find similar touches in other stories. In “ Mr. and Mrs. Williams,” 
the same volume, we read: ‘“‘ As a matter of fact it was Mrs. 
Villiams’ Aunt Aggie’s happy release which had made their scheme 
ossible. Happy release it was! After fifteen years in a wheel-chair 

. she had, to use the nurse’s expression, ‘ just glided away at the 

st.’ Glided away... it sounded as though Aunt Aggie had taken 
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the wheel chair with her. One saw her, in her absurd purple velvet,; 
steering carefully among the stars and whimpering faintly, as was her: 
terrestrial wont, when the wheel jolted over a particularly large one.” 
In the title story of this volume, Prodger complains that it is ve 
difficult to live in an hotel where you cannot get a hot plate by ringing 
for it. ‘Mother, though outwardly all sympathy, found this a little 
bewildering. She had a momentary vision of Mr. Prodger ringing for: 
hot plates to be brought to him at all hours. Such strange things to 
want in any numbers.” In “ The Doll’s House,” Katherine Mansfield: 
manifests very strikingly Dickens’s ability effectively to “tag ~ 
character through the vivid description of some characteristic action.| 
Here little Else Kelvey goes through life “ holding on to Lil, with a 
piece of Lil’s skirt screwed up in her hand.” The eighth section of} 
“At the Bay” (in “The Garden Party ’’) is quite in the Dickens 
tradition, and some of it is as funny as The Pickwick Papers, but 
unfortunately it is too long to quote here. 

I admit frankly that I cannot, at this point at least, demonstrates 
the Dickensian touch in these passages to those who choose to doubt 
it. The matter calls for perception, not for logic. It is so with many} 
of the things of which we feel most certain. Sometimes it appears as’ 
if everything that we really absorb into our lives were in this class!) 
What is “ Dickensian”? What is ‘‘ Shakespearean”? What is: 
“Christian” ? However, may I suggest that sceptics read through! 
the rest of my article? At the close, perhaps, the idea will seem: 
somewhat more reasonable than it does now. | 

Katherine Mansfield, as everybody knows, is one of the most 
“modern” of writers. She was profoundly influenced by psycho-' 
analysis. She was a friend of D. H. Lawrence. She has an affinity’ 
with Tchechov. Dickens, as everybody knows also, is decidedly 
‘“ mid-Victorian.” The passages that I have quoted represent pre- 
cisely the sort of thing for which Miss Mansfield was most ardently 
praised by the “moderns.” Yet they distinctly suggest the “ mid- 
Victorian ” Dickens. | 

I have no desire whatever to minimize Katherine Mansfield. She’ 
seems to me to have been, in some respects, a very great writer.* Only, 
some day I promise myself the luxury of writing a book called ‘‘ Dickens 
Among the Moderns.”’ In this book, I shall collect all the astonishin ly 
“new ”’ devices, all the brave fresh perceptions of the “ modern ” 
writers, all the tricks and quips that our erudite critics have hailed as 
something new under the sun. Then I shall find a parallel for each one 
in the mid-Victorian Dickens, and thus demonstrate that everything 
that is valid among the moderns was anticipated by him long ago. 


Il. 


The appearance, in 1927, of Katherine Mansfield’s “ Journa 
followed by the recent publication of two large volumes of he 
“ Letters,” has shed a good deal of light on the question of the possibl 


* Cf. my “‘ Katherine Mansfield,” i ” i 
April, 1038. y ansfield, The English Journal” (University of Chica; 
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Mr. Sapsea’s premises are in the High Street, over against the 
Nuns’ House. They are of about the period of the Nuns’ House, 
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influence of Dickens upon her, and has thus made it possible for me 
to check up, in a measure, upon my previous Impressions. 

From the “Letters” it appears that from 1915 on, Katherine 
Mansfield was reading Dickens a good deal, though there are many 
more references to him in the first volume of the “ Letters ” than in 
the second. On December 19th, 1915, she writes her husband from 
the south of France : 


“ Dear, do send me summat to read when you can. I am still 
confined to Shakespeare and the ‘Times.’ I don’t know what to) 
ask for. I’d like a 1/- Dickens that I haven’t read—or one I don’t! 
remember—but which is it? Oh, I’d like to read Oliver Twist 
again, for one. And I’ll send you something for ‘ The Signature,’ ’ 
but don’t flatter me—I’m only the jam in the golden pill—and 1» 
know my place, Betsy.” 


On January 16th, 1918, she writes: “ Please try and send me a 
book, a Dickens would do. I have read Barnaby Rudge twice. What : 
about Our Mutual Friend? Is that good? I’ve never read it.” A. 
few days later, on February Ist, she asks for Nicholas Nickleby, and | 
on February 20th, she writes: “Can I have another Dickens some } 
time ?—Bleak House or Edwin Drood ?” 

I wish we had her comments on all these books. What we do have : 
is this on Our Mutual Friend (January 8th, 1918) : 


“Have you read Our Mutual Friend? Some of it is really damned — 
good. ‘The satire in it is first chop—all the Veneering business par — 
example could not be better. Dd never read it before and ’’m 
enjoying it immensely. Ma Wilfer is after my own heart. I have 
a huge capacity for seeing ‘funny’ people, you know, and Dickens 
does fill it at all times quite amazingly.” 


But her most enthusiastic praise is reserved for David Copperfield, 
which she had probably read before leaving England in search of the 
health she never regained. Writing to her friend, Lady Ottoline 
Morrell, August 22nd, 1918, she says: ‘‘ Isn’t David Copperfield 
adorable ? I like even the Dora part, and that friend of Dora’s—Julia 
—somebody, who was ‘ blighted.’ She is such a joy to me.” 

Besides these, there are several incidental references which go to 
show that Dickens was often in the background of Katherine Mansfield’s 
mind. Once she refers to “the Micawber family starting off for 
Australia ” (August Ist, 1917). Again, she remarks: ‘“‘ My lovely gay 
shawl lies upon a chair and I gaze at it feeling rather like David 
Copperfield’s Dora, and wondering when I shall wear it again.” 
(January 18th, 1918.) And still again, paying her compliments to 
the intelligentsia, she writes: “They make one feel like that poor 
foreigner arraigned before Mr. Podsnap on the hearth-rug in Our 
Mutual Friend.” (August 24th, 1922.) 

It is good to know that once during her sad illness, in December, 


1917, Dickens helped Katherine Mansfield to ward off some unwelcome 
coddling : a 
: 


| 
| 


“Mrs. N. came in last night and wanted to whisk me off to her 
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gouse for a few days. Oh, what a dread prospect’ The amount 
f whisking that people want to do with me and a-wrapping of me 
Hp in bundle is quite terrifying. I said I was being superbly looked 
miter by old Mrs. Harris, who was a very good cook. Oh! What 
}m! Do you know who I meant? Sairey Gamp’s friend. I 
fughed so much inside that I thought she would hear the laughs 
ning up and down in me. Even to write it makes me laugh 
gain, and Ribni [her Japanese doll] stuffed the ends of his necktie 
his mouth, stood on his head and waved his feet when I told him.” 


is interesting also to note that Katherine Mansfield, besides 
reciating Dickens, appreciated Forster’s ‘ Life.” (Will all the 
mies of Forster please note ?) 


) “There is a book which we must positively not be another week 
Without. It is Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens.’ How is it that people 
fer to this and have many a time and oft talked of it to me and 
ret—as though it was a very good Life, a very good Life indeed, 
bout as good as you could get and immensely well worth reading. 
But so dispassionately—so as a matter of course. Merciful Heavens ! 
t’s one of the most absolutely fascinating books I have ever set 
xyes on. I found to-day Vol. III. in the book shelves. Whether 
the other two are here or not I don’t know, but I do most solemnly 
ssure you it is so great that it were worth while building a house 
the country and putting in fireplaces, chairs and a table, curtains, 
ot wine and you and me and Richard and whoever else we ‘ fancy * 
wpres for reading this. It’s ravishing. What will you do when you 
tome to the description of how his lttle boy, aged four, plays the 
bart of hero in a helmet and sword at their theatricals and having 
previously made the dragon drunk on sherry stabs him dead, which 
ie does in such a manner that Thackeray falls off his chair, laughing, 
and rolls on the floor. No, that’s nothing. Read of his landlord, 
M. Beaufort, read of his home in Boulogne. 

“Now I am exaggerating. Since I wrote all that I finished the 
900k. It’s not GREAT, of course, it’s not; it’s fascinating and it’s 
» bit terrible as a lesson. I never knew what killed Dickens. It 
was money. He couldn’t, as he grew older, resist money; he 
yecame a miser and disguised it under a laughing exterior. Money 
md applause—he died for both. How fearful that is! But still 
ve must have the book. We must have his complete works. .. .” 
February, 1920).* 


III. 


3ut the most interesting part of our story is yet to be told. So 
Dickens would hardly seem to have furnished anything more 
n recreation for Katherine Mansfield. Indeed she writes, February 
, 1918: “ That is why I asked for another Dickens ; if I read him 
bed he diverts my mind. My work excites me so tremendously 
t I almost feel insane at night, and I have been at it with hardly a 
* I nasten to add that I think Miss Mansfield far off in her statement: ‘Money and 
ause—he died for both.” He died for neither. It would be nearer the truth to say he 
for work, and nearest of all perhaps to say that he died for life. In “ The Man Charles 
ens,’”’ I have argued that the real motive behind the reading tours was not a desire for 
ey, but the irresistible passion for self-expression. Situated as he unfortunately was at 


time, Dickens could get from reading or acting the satisfaction that he could not possibly 
rom writing, and at the same time satisfy his life-long hunger for the footlights. 
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break all day.” But two days before she had remarked : “Tam 
reading Dickens idly.” It seems to me she was right about this, b 
in order to show how, I must go rather far afield. _ 

Many years ago, in “ My Father As I Recall Him,” Miss Man 
Dickens told a very interesting story about what happened one mormi 
while she watched her father at work : 


«|. IT was lying on the sofa endeavouring to keep perfectly quid 
while my father wrote busily and rapidly at his desk, when ] 
suddenly jumped from his chair and rushed to a mirror which h 

near and in which I could see the reflection of some extraordina: 
facial contortions which he was making. He returned rapidly 
his desk, wrote furiously for a few moments, and then went again . 
the mirror. The facial pantomime was resumed, and then turni 
towards, but evidently not seeing me, he began talking in a le 
voice. Ceasing this soon, however, he returned once more to k 
desk, where he remained silently writing until luncheon time.” 


It would have been easy to dismiss this performance as sim 
manifesting the eccentricity of genius, but Miss Dickens’s own con 
tion was that her father had actually thrown himself into the characty 
he was creating. This interpretation is supported by at least tw 
other references. In a letter of Dickens to Forster, written while | 
was working on Barnaby Rudge, Dickens wrote: “I have just bur: 
into Newgate, and am going in the next number to tear the prisones 
out by the hair of their heads.” Again, in the Preface to A Tale : 
Two Cities, he remarks that when he first conceived the idea of th 
story, he immediately became anxious to embody it in his own perso! 
‘Throughout its execution, it has had complete possession of me; 
have so far verified what is done and suffered in those pages, as thi 
I have certainly done and suffered it all myself.” 

Katherine Mansfield sensed this, as it were, experiencial quality - 
Dickens. The following passage in her “ Journal” impressed m 
deeply as soon as the book appeared, and I have already quoted it : 
my forthcoming book, ‘‘ The Man Charles Dickens ” : 


“There are moments when Dickens is possessed by this power ' 
writing; he is carried away. That is bliss. It certainly is m 
shared by writers to-day. The death of Merdle; dawn fallir 
upon the edge of night. One realises exactly the mood of the writ 
and how he wrote, as it were, for himself, but it was not his wi 
He was the falling dawn, and he was the physician going to Bar 
(February 29th, 1920.) 


We may say then, I believe, that Katherine Mansfield discerned 
certain affinity between this aspect of Dickens and her own artist 
experience. Four passages from the letters are apropos here : 


“When I write about ducks I swear that I am a white duck wi 
a round eye, floating on a pond fringed with yellow-blobs and taki 
an occasional dart at the other duck with the round eye, whi 
floats upside down beneath me. . . . In fact the whole process 
becoming the duck (what Lawrence would perhaps call this co 
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Photographed by Walter Dexter 


In the midst of Cloisterham stands the Nuns’ House: a venerable 
brick edifice, whose present appellation is doubtless derived from 
the legend of its conventual uses. On the trim gate enclosing its 
old courtyard is a resplendent brass plate flashing forth the 
legend: “Seminary for Young Ladies. Miss Twinkleton.” The 
house-front is so old and worn, and the brass plate is so shining 
and staring, that the general result has reminded imaginative 
strangers of a battered old beau with a large modern eye-glass 
stuck in his blind eye. 

Whether the nuns of yore, being of a submissive rather than a 
stiff-necked generation, habitually bent their contemplative heads 
to avoid collision with the beams in the low ceilings of the many 
chambers of their House ; whether they sat in its long low windows 
telling their beads for their mortification, instead of making 
necklaces of them for their adornment ; whether they were ever 
walled up alive in odd angles and jutting gables of the building 
for having some ineradicable leaven of busy mother Nature in 
them which has kept the fermenting world alive ever since ; these 
may be matters of interest to its haunting ghosts (if any), but 
constitute no item in Miss Twinkleton’s half-yearly accounts. 
They are neither of Miss Twinkleton’s inclusive regulars, nor of 


her extras. 
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summation with the duck or the apple ’) is so thrilling that i: can 
hardly breathe, only to think about it. For although that is as 
far as most people can get, it is really only the * prelude.’ There 
follows the moment when you are more duck, more apple, or more 
Natasha than any of these objects could ever possibly be, and so 
you create them anew.” (October llth, 1917.) : 

“In my dream I saw a supper-table with the eyes of five. It 
was awfully queer—especially a plate of half-melted ice-cream. . . a 
(February 10th—1I1th, 1918.) 

‘What a QUEER business writing is ! I don’t know. I don’t 
believe other people are ever as foolishly excited as I am while Tm 
working. How could they be? Writers would have to live in 
trees. Ive been this man, been this woman. I’ve stood for hours 
on the Auckland Wharf. I’ve been out in the stream waiting to 
be berthed—I’ve been a seagull hovering at the stern and a hotel 
porter whistling through his teeth. It isn’t as though one sits and 
watches the spectacle. That would be thrilling enough, God knows. 
But one IS the spectacle for the time.’ (November 3rd, 1920.) 


In his book, “‘ The Actor in Dickens,’ Mr. J. B. Van Amerongen 
quotes the passage from “ My Father As I Recall Him” that I have 
given here, and uses it to show that Dickens created his characters 
first as an actor. Therefore, he contends brilliantly and convincingly, 
it is very inadequate to dismiss the influence of the theatre on Dickens 
with a few superior remarks about his melodrama and his sensational- 
ism. The theatre was inwrought with the very fibre of Dickens's art, 
the highest elements in it as well as the lowest. Had it not been for 


the theatre, Dickens’s novels as we now know them could never have — 


been. He created his characters as an actor. That means: he gave 
himself to his art ; he put his people together out of his own life. 

That this is the dramatic temperament, surely none who know 
actors and the theatre can deny.* An illustration lies ready to my 
hand in a current newspaper, in which one of the best of our American 
motion picture actresses, Miss Norma Shearer, speaks thus concerning 
her beautiful work in “ The Trial of Mary Dugan ” : 


‘“When I was cast in the part in the Bayard Veiller drama, I 
rehearsed my role thoroughly until I knew every line. Mary Dugan 
was alive and breathing when I sat in that witness chair, as far as I 
was concerned. I did not try to adopt mannerisms. I simply 
acted and spoke as I felt under the stress of the dramatic situations.” 


This seems to me an excellent description of the way good acting— 
what I like to call acting-from-the-inside-out—is always achieved, and 
its value is all the greater because it comes from a young actress, who 
is simply reporting her own experience with a role, and whom I do 
not imagine to have formulated any very elaborate theory of her art. 
To those of us who cavil at the classification of acting as a minor art, 
who see the actor at his best as quite as truly creative as the poet or 
the painter, to those who (like Charles Dickens) have, time and again, 


* It is interesting to note, and it may be not wholly without significance, that Katherine 
Mansfield, in her youth, had some brief experience on the stage. 
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ne to the actor for the illumination of some of the most precious things 
life—this cannot seem wholly without significance. There is so much 
allow, insincere art—only it is not art at all—on every side of us. 
e see the actor, or the writer, as the case may be, going at the problem 
tirely from the wrong end. How often, instead of giving himself to 
is role, does the actor use the rdle as, in very revealing theatrical 
ang, a “ vehicle ” for the exploitation of himself ! Miss Willa Cather 
s summed up the principle for actors and writers alike: “If he 
hieves anything noble, anything enduring, it must be by giving 
mself absolutely to his material. And this gift of sympathy is his 
eat gift; it is the fine thing in him that alone can make his work 
e. He fades away into the land and people of his heart, he dies of 
ve only to be born again.” 


IV: 


Now this essay is not an exercise in source-hunting, nor have I proven 
r sought to prove that Katherine Mansfield had Dickens in mind 
hen she wrote the stories alluded to in my first section. That would 
ot interest me very much, one way or the other. What I am much 
ore interested in is the eager response of the one artist to the other, 
d this seems to me an honour to them both. It is evident from the 
ssages already cited that Katherine Mansfield’s real experience with 
ickens came in her last years, though doubtless she had read some of 
is novels earlier. If it cannot be pretended that he influenced her as 
chechov did, or that she read him with the rapture with which she 
2ad Shakespeare or Dostoevsky, still it is significant that she is 
tterly free from the snobbish, superior attitude that so many of these 
itter-day exclusive “ geniuses” have manifested. The most import- 
nt consideration that emerges is, however, the striking resemblance 
etween what I have called the dramatic or the experiencial approach 
1 both of them. 

This is superbly theatrical. That is, it is exactly the opposite of 
hat most people mean when they say theatrical; it is genuine and 
ital and unashamed. We have seen that Katherine Mansfield 
ppreciated this in Dickens; that she took it as marking the significant 
ifference between Dickens and her own contemporaries, and that she 
rove to achieve the same thing for herself. Under the circumstances, 
1e can hardly have been wholly unaware that she was, in her own 
ay, following in his footsteps. 


WORDS OF CHEER 


How can any Dickens lover live without your excellent publication ? 
-W. O. FuuuerR, Rockland, Maine. 

I am sorry there is no branch of the Fellowship here. The nearest 
come to keeping in touch with Dickensiana is through my sub- 
ription to The Dickensian. I certainly echo Mr. Cuming Walters’ 
cent ‘‘ Why can’t it come out oftener.’”—Epmonp Perret, Galveston, 
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HOUSES 


Nia twenty-four Mews Street, Gros- 

venor Square . . . asqueezed house with! 
a ramshackle bowed front, little dingy windows, } 
and a little dark area like a damp waistcoat 
pocket. ... To the sense of smell, the house 
was like a sort of bottle filled with a strong 
distillation of mews; and when the footman 
opened the door, he seemed to take the 


stopper out.—Little Dorrit. 
* * * * 


Mrs. Gamp ... lodged at a bird fancier’s: 
+ next door but one to the celebrated mutton-pie 
. shop and directly opposite to the original) 
} Ey cat’s meat warehouse.—Martin Chuzzlewit. 
2 ‘ * * * * 
PET They lived in Camberwell; in a house s0 
' big and fierce that its mere outside, like the 
outside of a giant’s castle, struck terror into vulgar minds and made 
bold persons quail. There was a great front gate ; with a great bell, 
whose handle was in itself a note of interrogation ; and a great lodge, 
which, being close to the house, rather spoilt the look-out certainly, | 


but made the look-in, tremendous.—Martin Chuzzlewit. 
* * * * 


Like unexceptionable Society, the opposing rows of houses in Harley ; 
Street were very grim with one another. Indeed the mansions am ; 
their inhabitants were so much alike in that respect that the people: 
were often to be found drawn up on opposite sides of dinner tables, 
in the shade of their own loftiness, staring at the other side of the 
way with the dullness of the houses.— Little Dorrit. 

* * * * * 
_ Mr. Jaggers lived in rather a stately house of its kind, but dolefully 
in want of painting, and with dirty windows.—Great Expectations. — 
* * * * * 

We came to Richmond all too soon and our destination there was @ 
house by the Green; a staid old house, where hoops and powder and 
patches . . . had had their court days many a time. Some ancient 
trees before the house were still cut into fashions as formal and un- 
natural as the hoops and wigs and stiff skirts.—Great Expectations. 

* * * * 


Mr. Dombey’s house was a large one, on the shady side of a tall, 
dark, dreadfully genteel street in the region between Portland Place 
and Bryanston Square. It was a corner house, with great wide areas 
containing cellars frowned upon by barred windows and leered at by 
crooked-eyed doors leading to dustbins. It was a house of dismal 
state with a circular back to it, containing a whole suite of drawing 
rooms looking upon a gravelled yard.—Dombey and Son. 

* * * * * 


A modest building, not over newly-fashioned, not very straight, 
not large, nor tall; not bold-faced with great staring windows, but a 
shy blinking house, with a conical roof going up into a peak over its 
garret window of four small panes of glass, like a cocked hat on the 
head of an elderly gentleman with one eye.—Barnaby Rudge. . 
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THE PICKWICK ROAD}TO BATH 


By WALTER DEXTER 


Bath being the place of conference at Whitsuntide, 1930, arrangements 
vill be made for a saloon motor coach to take a party from London, thus 
eviving memories of one of the most eventful of the pilgrimages of the 
Pickwickians. It is hoped that another coach will journey from 
Birmingham to Bath via Tewkesbury and Bristol, the reverse way to 
at taken by Mr. Pickwick and his friends at a later stage of the story. 


R. PICK- 
WICK, 
having de- 
clared that he 
would pay 
“ Not one half- 
penny ” of the 
costs of the 
case which the 
wily Dire. 
Bardell at the 
instigation of 
Dodson and 
Fogg had 
bt owe ht 
against him, 
lecided to take the fourth journey of his immortal pilgrimages and 
nswered his own question ‘‘ where shall we go next” by saying 
‘Bath.’ So to Bath they accordingly went, and ‘‘ Sam was at once 
lespatched to the White Horse Cellar, to take five places by the half- 
ast seven o'clock coach, next morning.” And the next morning— 
. damp and unpropitious one we are told—found them at the 
White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly, with twenty minutes to spare, which 
hey spent in the travellers’ room, “the last resource of human 
lejection.” 

At the commencement of the journey we are told of a remarkable 
incidence. Mr. Pickwick was just about to enter the coach when 
Jam Weller exclaimed, ‘“‘ Here’s rayther a rum go, sir. [m wery 
nuch afeerd, sir, that the proprietor o’ this here coach is a playin’ 
ome imperence vith us. The names is not only down on the vay-bill, 
ir, but they’ve painted vun on ’em up on the door o’ the coach.” 
is Sam spoke, he pointed to the part of the coach door on which the 
roprietor’s name usually appears; and there sure enough, in gilt 
etters of a goodly size, was the magic name of Pickwick. But, as 
‘am continued, “ Not content with writing up Pickwick, they puts 
foses afore it, vich I calls adding insult to injury.” 

The explanation, of course, is that a Moses Pickwick was the pro- 
rietor of the London and Bath service of coaches, and it was doubtless 
rom him that Dickens took the name of his hero. 
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There is preserved in Bath a screen known as the Pickwick Screen, 
which formerly stood in the Bath coach office, and which contains § 
particulars of the regulations under which goods and passengers were ? 
carried. At the foot is the signature Moses Pickwick. 

The Bath road is perhaps the most famous coaching road in the? 
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“The Magic Name of Pickwick ”’ 


kingdom. The coaches in those days took twelve hour - 
plish its 106 odd miles ; but strange ds say Dickens Tk Doe acne 
any place en route, save Kensington, and then it is only a passing 
reference. The beauties of Maidenhead, Reading, Newbury, and 
Marlborough, evidently did not concern Mr. Pickwick, neither did the 
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village which bears his name, and which is situated nine miles this side 
of Bath. The large signboard proclaiming the name of the village 
| was not erected in those days, so perhaps Dickens was ignorant of the 
}fact that the village had given its name to the grandfather of the 
coach proprietor. 

But if Dickens does not describe the actual route to Bath, he certainly 
discourses in a very interesting manner on the behaviour of stage- 
coach passengers in general. Much of this was his own observation, 
for although he was only twenty-four when Pickwick was written, he 


iid 


The Village of Pickwick, near Bath 


had, in the previous year, made more than one visit to Bath in the 
course of his duties as reporter to the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle.” 

The knowledge of the conditions of the road at that time is shown 
in the story of the Bagman’s Uncle, told in a later chapter, when Tom 
Smart, of “the great house of Bilson and Slum, Cateaton Street, 
City,” drove “ the little neck-or-nothing sort of gig, with a clay-coloured 
body and red wheels ” along “ the road which leads across Marlborough 
Downs, in the direction of Bristol.” 

“There are many pleasanter places, even in this dreary world, 
than Marlborough Downs, when it blows hard; and if you throw in 
beside, a gloomy winter’s evening, a miry and sloppy road, and a 
pelting fall of heavy rain, and try the effect, by way of experiment, 
in your own proper person, you will experience the full force of this 
observation.” 

The ‘“ road-side inn on the right-hand side of the way, about half 
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a quarter of a mile from the end of the Downs,” is said to be the 
Waggon and Horses Inn at Beckhampton, which Dickens describes 
as ‘a strange old place, built of a kind of shingle, inlaid, as it were, 
with cross-beams, with gabled-topped windows projecting completely 
over the pathway, and a low door with a dark porch, and a couple of 
steep steps leading down into the house, instead of the modern fashion 
of half a dozen shallow ones leading up to it.” 

Here it was that Tom Smart, after several tumblers of punch, went 
to sleep in “a bed which might have served for a whole boarding 
school,’ and dreamed that the grim-looking high-backed chair, 
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The Coach and Horses Inn, Beckhampton 
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carved in the most fantastic manner, with round knobs at the 
bottom of the legs carefully tied up in red cloth, as if it had got the 
gout in its toes actually came to life, as Chapter fifty-nine graphically 
describes. 

But the Pickwickians had no such adventures as Tom Smart and 
without more ado, “ At seven o'clock p.m. Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends, and Mr. Dowler and his wife, respectively retired to their 
private sitting-rooms at the White Hart Hotel, opposite the Great 
Pump Room, Bath.” 


[The blocks illustrating this article have been kindly lent by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 


Ltd. 3 ay are > Ws axter i ati ; “ * reer) 
Pits ee from photos by Walter Dexter illustrating his book ‘‘Mr. Pickwick’s 


(In the next number Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell will tell t 
Pickwicks of Bath.) J 4 a re he story of the 
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| “DREARY AND INCOHERENT ; ” 
| A STUDY OF BLEAK HOUSE 


By THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL, LL.D., D.C.L, Etc., 
JUSTICE OF APPEAL, ONTARIO 


I. 


66 HE somewhat dreary and 

incoherent Bleak House of 
1852” is the only reference to 
this book in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

Whether a book is dreary de- 
pends much on the reader. Fora 
critic to say it is dreary indicates 
not what it is but what kind of a 
mind the critic has. Whether it is 
incoherent may be more a question 
of fact, but that in the last analysis 
must also in large measure depend 
on the reader. 

To the lawyer, at least, dreary it 
is not. I suppose it is absolutely 
impossible to drive from the mind 
of the layman the traditional idea 
that law is dry. Whenever he sees 
law interesting he knows at once 
that he is enjoying a travesty : the 
se of Bardell v. Pickwick is a caricature, although any lawyer would 
ll him that is true to life in every particular.* 

I do not find it dreary to read of the Lord Chancellor who, when at 
ie Bar, had, like many of his predecessors, been “in” Jarndyce v. 
yrndyce, now sitting in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, hearing motions, or of his 
edecessor tickling “ the mace’s bags and purses ” by his little pleas- 
try—even though there is good authority for the statement that 
judicial wit is the lowest and most dreary form known.” The “ little 
ad... woman... always expecting... judgment. . . in her favour ” 
ino stranger in our Courts—although or perhaps because she is a 
tle mad (‘‘a littlh—M—you know”’), she with us does not sit still, 
it persists in arguing points that are hopeless even when they are 
elligible. We know, too, the “ very little counsel with a terrific .. . 
vice’: and there is at least one man in Toronto who will persist on 
eping in law to his own detriment. 
We have no “ man from Shropshire ” a reproach to the administra- 
* Since this was written, I notice by the press that Lord Hewart, Lord Chief Justice of 
gland, says ‘‘that the knowledge of the law displayed by Charles Dickens was extra- 
linarily minute and accurate,” and “‘ that in all the report of the trial of the case. of Bardell 
Pickwick, Dickens made no mistake.” I said the same thing some years ago, see my articles 


vintiff’s Attorneys, Bardell v. Pickwick, 8 ‘‘ American Bar J ournal ” (April, 1922), pp. 203, 
.; also in “The Dalhousie Review,” 1922, Why Pickwick was Gaoled, 17 * Illinois Law 


view ”’ (May, 1922), pp, 14, sqq@.) fe 
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tion of justice ; but it does us good to read of him. We see the trut 
of the maxim, corruptio optima pessima, and recognize how a mos 
beneficial institution may become a curse in the absence of constani 
vigilance. Like the Court of Star Chamber, the original Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, which, organized by Henry VII. t 
prevent interference with the regular course of justice and doing mue) 
admirable service in that regard, degenerated into an instrument 6 
tyranny, and had to be abolished in the reign of Charles I. So th 
Court of Chancery, designed to relieve from the strict and often absure 
technicalities of the Common Law, was a real Court of Equity and dic 
splendid and abiding work, but by want of proper care degenerat 
in some of its branches into a real instrument of injustice and in other 
became as technical as the Common Law itself without any change © 
its technicalities being relieved against. There was much “ wastefu 
wanton chess-playing” in its methods. Before the time of Blea 
House, reform in this Court was long overdue. The abuses wer 
excrescences loudly calling for excision on an otherwise admirab 
tree whose wholesome fruit is still for the healing of the nations. Whe 
England and, later, Ontario, merged the Court of Chancery in 
High Court of Justice, it was the rules of the Court of Chancery—no 
those of the Courts of Common Law—that were retained as a para 
mount. 
It is of interest for the lawyer to read of these abuses. They am 
as lights to warn of hidden shoals upon which, in the absence ¢ 
vigilance, a fair craft may suffer irreparable damage, if not shipwreck 
The last Mr. Tulkinghorn was more conventionably garbed in mor 
modern attire ; indeed, I knew in an Ontario town half a century age 
Consule Planco—eheu fugares labuntur anni. Kenge is sempiterna 
and ubiquitious, but we cannot grow a Guppy. As to that rar 
product, Dickens cannot sigh with Tennyson: “ All can grow th 
flower now, for all have got the seed.” Vholes, alas, will appea 
from time to time, happily at long intervals. ; 
Can the medical man find it a dreary task to read the story of Esthe 
Summerson (sometimes a bit “mushy” indeed, but that was bu 
early Victorian), the devoted friend who all alone watched over an 
nursed Charley in small-pox, and herself infected, resolutely refused t 
have others subjected to danger. Read her own account of her illnes: 
her mental vagaries and hallucinations, her recovery and the pail 
taken to prevent her knowing of her disfigurement, her subsequer 
career as the doctor's wife and her description of her husband’s wor 
and its reward. Every day he has alleviated pain, and often—ver 
often—thanks have gone up in the last hour of those past recovel 
for his patient ministration. Is all this dreary ? ; 
Then compare Allan Woodcourt, scion, as he was, of the “ 
Highland family, the MacCoort of Mac Court,” and of the “ lineay 
of Morgan ap Kerrig,”’ sung by the bard Crumlinwalleriver in his poe 
called Mewlinnwillinwodd, with his unselfish devotion to the afflicte 
with his whole-souled manliness ; and Harold Skimpole, also a surge 
who masked his utter gross heartless selfishness under a guise 
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ishness, who would turn out on the street the poor waif who 
n't know nothink,” but has been told to ‘“ move on,” and now 
shivering in “a very bad sort of fever,” “like some wounded 
al . . . found in a ditch.” The source of the infection which 
ck Charley, and then Esther, is not far to seek. 

0 physician can read without interest of a time when it was the 
ral thing calling for no remark that any one could be allowed—or, 
ed, compelled—to roam the streets with small-pox, with no atten- 
but “a bottle of cooling medicine ” and no care against infection 
“sprinkling a little vinegar.” The thoughtful physician would 
ember that Queen Mary of England and Louis XV. of France died 
all-pox, and that George Washington, when President, in one and 
same letter congratulated a friend on the birth of a son and the 
age of his family through the small-pox, one as normal event as the 
r: and he might wonder what the world would say if the present 
en Mary of England or the present head of State in France were 
e infected, or President Coolidge were to write such a letter. 


II. 


here is much to interest everyone in Bleak House, not only the 
essional man. How far can we go towards accepting the death of 
ok by spontaneous combustion may be doubtful ; the novelist has 
always to abide by stern scientific fact. Mrs. Pardiggle and Mrs. 
by we have all met and have all esteemed, women of high ideals, 
principles, high courage, but not blessed with a sense of proportion. 
n we were agonizing in the Great War, straining every nerve, 
sical, mental, moral, financial, to win the cause of liberty, caring 
ur boys abroad and those they had left behind, a lady called upon 
and urged me to take the leadership in a mission to the Coolies in 
‘est India Island. I thought of the “ African project ”’ and “ Borrio- 
a-Gha,” also a wholly admirable cause, but one which took off 
as great or greater a duty nearer hand, the attention and energy 
t least one devoted, energetic and capable woman. Most of us, I 
, know “the sisterhood of Medizval Marys,” if under a different 
e, indeed, and have received countless almost periodical appeals, 
ontribute to their funds ; and we are never free from the demands 
he ‘“ Tockahoopo Indians.” ; 

it dreary to read of the inky and jaded, but by no means plain 
dy, the faithful if discontented amanuensis with all her heart 
ing ‘“‘ Africa was dead ” ; of her flowers, of her love for her Prince 
devotion to his father, the gentlemanly Turveydrop—much less a 
tleman, withal, than his lovable hard-working son so little regarded 
him. Of her poor deaf and dumb little girl and Caddy herself, “ in 
scanty intervals of leisure,” learning “ innumerable deaf and dumb 
to soften the affliction of her child ” (bless her loving heart). Of 
py devoted to her, repelled by his busy mother, sleeping when he 
ld and straying, or getting his head through the area railings when 
was not asleep; and when grown up, “ doing extremely well .. . 
he Custom House.” 
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And come and see Mr. Snagsby, the law stationer. Our law statio) 
to-day is always a limited company with no soul for romance, ] 
Mr. Snagsby, at least in the absence of his “little woman,” the la 
who had the one voice of the establishment, found vague whisperi 
in his being ; foreshadowing the romantic policeman who, 7 when °* 
enterprising burglar *’ wasn't burgling, “ loved to hear the little bro 
a-gurgling,” so he, “ a meditative and poetical man,” “ loved to wi 
in Staple Inn in the summer time and to observe how countrified 1 
sparrows and the leaves are... and... he gets such a flavour of 1 
country out of telling the two *Prentices how he has heard tha 
brook ‘ as clear as crystal ’ once ran right down the middle of Holbor 

And what of Nemo, the law-writer, the sight of whose script. bri 
to the languid and indifferent Lady Dedlock animation, an unus 
tone of voice, white lips and a faint like the faintness of death, his fi 
and filthy room full of foul and filthy air, fit dwelling for the r 
and wretched drug addict with his “ yellow face and black hair,” I 
“very good” to poor Jo, his misery and despair, his overdose 
opium and burial in “a pauper’s grave in a hemmed-in church 
pestiferous and obscene,” “a beastly scrap of ground,” later to! 
sought for her own place of death by her whom he had loved and 
loved him in their ardent youth, who had shared his sin and desi 
him in his sorrow. The tragedy might be too grievous for literati 
but for the relief afforded by the sketch of the “ testy medical mi 
brought from his dinner, with a broad snuffy upper lip and a br 
Scotch tongue” (Shades of Abernethy !). He thought the man hi 
been dead “ aboot three hours,” and, knowing there was no money| 
it, left the corpse to Allan, who was also “ in the maydicle profession 
—wisely concluding ‘‘ I’m nae gude here.’’ Then follows the come 
interlude of the Coroner’s Inquest, with its “ ridiculous institution 
but for the moment, popular, the beadle (alas, we have none fee 
minded or otherwise !), unmoved policeman, pompous Coroner, 
“high judicial officer,” not-very-neat reporters who get a special ta 
near the Coroner, the eminent solicitor, the garrulous and irrepress 
witness who thought “the Plaintive’s ‘air was feariocious ” and ¢ 
not expect “children . . . to be methoozellers which you was 1 
yourself,” Joe ‘“‘ very muddy, very hoarse, very ragged,” who “ net 
heerd of sich a think” as anyone having two names and his one ¥ 
enough for him, as he “ can’t exactly say,” his evidence wouldn’t 
in a Court of Justice. It was “ terrible depravity”? and Jo was 
aside to be “ taken off,” no doubt by “ Little Swills, the Comic v« 
list.” Then the inevitable charitable verdict to save a burial a 
cross-roads with a stake through the body—*“ Accidental death.”s 
rummy start,” says Little Swills, and “ Guster murders sleep by 

... not to put too fine a point upon it . . . out of one fit into twe 
But what a tragedy ! The “little child with eyes upraised - 
mother’s “ loving face and soft hand scarce knowing how to close 
the neck to which it crept,” the youth in whom “ in brighter days 
now-extinguished fire . . . ever burned for one woman who held 
in her heart,” after a life full of promise and of hope at first and fa 
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away to vice and misery, laid as a pauper in ground “ which a Tw 
would reject as a savage abomination and a Caffre would shudder @ 
And what of her, the loved one 2? Doomed to a life of boredom ap 
deception, deprived of a lover who could not make her a happy bria 
and of a child, her delight but her shame, finding one too late and t 
other beyond the tomb. In life, deceiving the man whom she hi 
sworn to honour, a man of worth, proud of his position as an Engl 
gentleman, sharing the virtues of his class if also sharing their p 
judices, his word his bond (if a manufacturer was necessarily a ¢o 
spirator swarthy and grim against Old England); a Member of Parli 
ment, as by an extraordinary anomaly he might become. She liv 
surrounded by men who could “ make warm mashes with the skill 0 
veterinary surgeon’ and who were better shots “than most g 
keepers,” almost all lounging “in purposeless and listless paths,” | 
women like Volumnia with her rouge and “ obsolete pearl neckl 
like a rosary of little bird’s eggs,” and her treacherous heart 
serpent’s tongue withal. Never forgetting her past, she feared i 
disclosures, never forgetting her partner in sin, she loved him to tt 
last and sought him in death. Incoherent? What incoherency ’ 
there to be found in this tragic story of sin and suffering ?—in t: 
story of the murder of the unfaithful solicitor, the suspicion cast upe 
the threatened lady, increased by her flight, upon the manly Geory 
of the shooting gallery, the long-lost soldier son of the proud * respec 
able, creditable ’ housekeeper of Chesney Wold in Lincolnshire whos 
“calm hands lose their composure when she speaks of him and 
hover about her in an agitated manner.” ‘A likely lad... a 
lad... a gay good-humoured clever lad he was *’—a suspicion show 
to be baseless, and the true culprit discovered by Inspector Bucke 
a quiet, composed listener in black, a “ stoutly-built, steady-loo 
sharp-eyed man’? whom “ everybody seemed to know and to 


to,” “free with his money, affable in his manners, innocent in | 
conversation .. . mildly studious in his observation of human na 
. . a benignant philosopher not disposed to be severe upon the folli 


of mankind *—I have seen him on the Toronto Police Force—b 
whom little escaped when he went into consultation with his f 
forefinger. When that happens it is a deadly omen, “a ter 
avenger will be heard of before long.” 

Dreary ? If the tragedy is found dreary, what of the lighter touc 
What of the languid swell who cannot come nearer to “ very like 
than “ vayli”’ ? of the “ colour-sergeant of the non-pareil battali 
(she has the head), with her children Quebec, little Malta, you 
Woolwich—‘ a Briton, that’s what Woolwich is ”’—her husb 
Bagnet, with an “ old mother in Scotland,” ‘‘ the ex-artilleryman, 
and upright, with shaggy eyebrows and whiskers like the fibres 
cocoanut, not a hair on his head and a torrid complexion,” who wot 
“ blow away at his bassoon,” the saxophone not being yet inve 
to vex and afflict the world. What of Trooper George of Geo 
Shooting Gallery, between Haymarket and Leicester Square, and 
man, Phil Squod, “ with a face all crushed together, who appears f 
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certain blue and specked appearance that one of his cheeks presents 

® have been blown up in the way of business, at some odd time or 
found a babe in the gutter by the watchman tumbling over 

m ? 

As to Phil, he was hopeless; but one rather regrets that George 

d not “settled down and married Joe Pouch’s widow when he died 

North America—she’d have “combed his hair for him.’ George 
imself somewhat ruefully confesses, ‘‘ Joe Pouch’s widow might have 
me me much good. There was something in her, and something of 
er” too. 

What of Mr. Snagsby’s “little woman”? She knew that Snagsby 
ad something on his mind; she was perpetually on the alert; made 
octurnal examinations of his pockets, secret perusals of his books, 
, safe, cash-box; watched at windows, listened at doors, creaking 
oards and rustling with a “ general putting of this and that together 
y the wrong end,” “a ghostly shade, frilled and night-capped follows 
e law stationer . . . into whatsoever atmosphere his . . . shadow may 
ass .. . the watchful Mrs. Snagsby is there, too, bone of his bone, 
esh of his flesh, shadow of his shadow.” ' 
And what of the Smallweed family ? Grandfather Smallweed, only 
on of “a horny-skinned, two-legged, money-getting species of spider,” 
n old pagan whose “god was compound interest.” Grandfather 
mallweed himself, a scrivener’s clerk at twelve years of age, then a 
iscounter, spending his old age with his imbecile wife “in two black 
orsehair porter’s chairs, one on each side of the fireplace,” the woman 
umbling incoherently and shaking her head, the man calling her a 
“brimstone chatterer ”’ and pelting her with pillows, waiting the two 
‘like a couple of sentinels long forgotten on their post by the Black 
Sergeant Death.” The grandson and granddaughter, worthy descend~ 
nts of such stock, the girl scarcely knowing how to laugh, the boy not, 
uble to wind a top or to play at cricket or leapfrog, completed the. 
isurer’s household. Arcades ambo, what of Chadband, own cousin of 
‘ the Shepherd,” with his “ terewth ”’ and “ spirit of love,” his “ verbose 
lights of stairs,” his “ human boy.” 

“ O running stream of sparkling joy 
To be a soaring human boy !”’— 
n a word his “ abominable nonsense ” ? 

What of Mrs. Chadband, with her hard-favoured smile as Mrs. 
tachael, austere to Esther in her unhappy childhood, and declining 
o miss” her. ‘‘ Esther, do this and do that,” and she ‘“‘ was made 
9 do it” ? 

Then there was the surgeon, Mr. Bayham Badger, who was proud 
f his wife’s former husbands, Captain Swossor and Professor Dingo ; 
he lovable and boisterous Lawrence Boythorn, “ Mr. William Guppy, 
f eighty-seven Penton Place or care of Mrs. Guppy, 302 Old Street 
‘oad,”’ who adored Esther but made his proposal “‘ without prejudice ” 
-wise man as he was. Tony Jobling, his crony; Gusher, the man 
ith a mission and who never forgot the fact ; Mrs. Blinder, who always 
ad the key and Neckett’s children, whom she cared for; the maid 
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Dora and her opposite, Priscilla, who always drank, “a great shame ; : 
John Jarndyce, of Bleak House, the Guardian; Neckett, the bailiff, , 
and his collector, and many another ? Eb 

What of the story which I have passed over? The loving Ada, who} 
might be the weaker and thought herself so, but is so strong. Richard, : 
strong in his own opinion and facing the world defiantly but with all] 
his supposed excellency of: power, a Reuben; “unstable as water? 
thou shalt not excel *°—thinking himself a victim of fate and of 
Chancery, he was a victim of his own instability, for it was as true then | 
as it was in the time of the Apostle, and is now—‘ He that wavereth | 
like a wave of the sea driven with the wind and tossed.’’ Whether * 
themselves at fault or the victims of others, the old adage must be : 
chanted over them, Vae Victis. 

Dreary ? Incoherent ? Having read it a score of times, I read it | 
again. I find no line dreary, no chapter incoherent ; even Dickens 
never wrote a novel more full of human interest, more true to nature, 
with a story better conceived or more skilfully elaborated. Bleak 
House may challenge comparison with any novel in the English or any 
other language. 


DICKENS’S PLACE IN ENGLISH HUMOUR 


rok a full appreciation of the place Dickens holds as a humorist, — 
readers are recommended to the volume on “ English Humour,” 

by J. B. Priestley in the new “ English Heritage Series,’ published by 
Longmans. Here the English character is cleverly analysed in relation 

to humour in life, art and Literature, in nine chapters, one of which | 
is entirely devoted to Dickens. Says Mr. Priestley, ‘* Fashions come 
and fashions go, and now it is the French who are the greatest novelists 
in the world, and now it is the Russians, but the supremacy of Dickens 

:| 


as a humorist remains unchallenged.” : 


Tur Larr MISS GERTRUDE LAWLER, M.A., LL.D. 


"TORONTO Branch has recently suffered a great loss in the passing 
of its Treasurer, Miss Gertrude Lawler, M.A., LL.D., whose death 
took place on Sunday, July 21st. A noted educationist and a woman of 
rare understanding and gracious charm, she occupied an important place 
in the community, and will be greatly missed in all ranks of society. 
Dr. Lawler had been a member of the Counc’! of the Toronto Branch — 
for three years, and at the last annual meeting was appointed Treasurer. 
She was also one of the leading spirits in the formation of “ The Dickens 
Fellowship Club,” and its first Vice-President. During the time she 
was on the Council she endeared herself to every member. Her un-. 
failing tact and personal magnetism made her a wonderful person to 
work with. Not only did she cheerfully and willingly undertake 
anything that she was called upon to do, but she inspired others with 
the same spirit, and her gracious presence will be m’ssed in all branches” 
of our activities, and has left a vacancy that we feel that we can never 
fill. The fragrant memory of a beautiful life and character will, 
however, always linger with us. GC. Ly Hi 
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NAILING A LIE 


BY ds Wel. LEY 


EEPING off the Shelf,” by Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, recently 
published by E. P. Dutton and Co., of New York, is the auto- 
ography of an actress who, unknown to this country for a couple 
generations, holds a very high place indeed .in the history of the 
age in America. She is more than 80 years old, but she is still acting, 
d her book reveals a vitality and an abounding interest in life 
at suggest many more years of activity. She makes, however, 
couple of allusions to Dickens with which this magazine is necessarily 
mcerned. Mrs. Whiffen’s husband, who was the first to play some 
the most important Gilbert and Sullivan parts in America, began 
e as a choir boy in Rochester Cathedral, when Dickens was living 
Gad’s Hill, and naturally our author has something to say of his 
collections of the novelist. These are interesting, though very 
ght. It must be borne in mind that when Whiffen recalled those 
ys to his wife, Dickens had been dead many years ; and, further, she 
recording them many years after her husband’s death. 
Reminiscences thus recorded are bound not only to be vague and 
eliable, but are apt to be inaccurate, and in this book we have two 
atements, or rather one definite statement and one suggestion, 
ich are distinctly inaccurate. The first is that Ellen Ternan was 
ickens’s god-daughter. The second is that she was travelling with 
m when he was involved in the Staplehurst railway accident. In 
viewing the book for the ‘“‘ Western Mail,” I noted these points. 
the first, I noted that it was the first time I had ever heard it sug- 
sted that Ellen was Dickens’s god-daughter ; on the second, I noted 
at while Dickens himself, in his account of the accident, stated that 
e other occupants of his compartment were an elderly and a young 
dy, I was unaware of the slightest justification for asserting that the 
ung lady was Ellen Ternan. 
The Editor of this magazine sent a copy of that review to Sir Henry 
Dickens, K.C., the only person now living who can speak with 
thority, and Sir Henry’s reply ought to be permanently placed on 
cord. Here it is :— 


*T also have seen reports with regard to Ellen Ternan being my 
father’s god-daughter, but I know of nothing which justifies such 
a statement. The other suggestion as to Ellen Ternan being with 
him at the Staplehurst accident is pure invention. So far as my _ 
own recollection goes there was no one with him at the time, and 
the statement with regard to her being there I am certain is 
rubbish.” 


This emphatic letter is of real importance. Mrs. Whiffen, writing 
a great age from memories of what her husband told her many 
ars ago, of gossip he heard still many more years before, is 
ost palpably free from any motives of maliciousness, but in view 
what happened in September, 1928, Sir Henry’s denial is of much 
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value. It is so easy to understand what happened. During the last t 
ten years of his life there was a small minority of people who whispered | 
spitefully about him. There occurred a terrible railway accident int 
which he escaped death by a miracle. It became known that there» 
was a young woman in his compartment at the time. “Shsh ! said | 
these people mysteriously. “There you are ! Ellen Ternan ! 

What more natural than that a lad in the choir at Rochester Cathedral | 
should hear this? Years later he marries, and, of course, recalls to) 
his wife his memories of Dickens. No doubt he tells her what he remem - 
bers being whispered at the time. Pretty well half a century later, , 
when he himself has been dead several years, his widow recalls all this. . 
‘Tt is natural that she should, but it is easy to imagine the use that: 
might have been made of it all if, without this contradiction, another = 
writer had arisen with a desire for reclame plus a spite towards Dickens. . 


OH, THIS PIFFLE! 


LEVEDON, the charming little seaside town not far from Bristol, 
where Coleridge spent his honeymoon, where Tennyson dreamed | 
of “the days that are no more Clevedon wants a public library, , 
according to Bristol’s new evening paper. ~ Clevedon is not like: 
other towns when it comes to books,” said a bookseller to a repre - 
sentative of this paper. Clevedon is quite a superior place according { 
to this bookseller, for ‘““ You would be surprised at the number of ! 
enquiries we receive for books by really first-class writers. Dickens | 
and Thackeray are still popular here, though they have long been» 
forgotten in most places.” ; 
That really is much too delightful to be allowed to sink into the 
oblivion of an evening newspaper file. This bookseller reminds us of 
the public librarian in South Wales who twenty-six years ago ine 
formed the world that “ the stars of Dickens and Thackeray are eodilf 
on the wane,’”’ and of the member of that librarian’s committee who 
in 1912 announced with pride that the library now contained a complete 
set of Dickens’s works. (The latter gentleman was a schoolmaster, let 
it be whispered.) 
One wonders how far afield this Clevedon bookseller has been im 
the course of his life. People who have made only one journey into the 
next village rarely talk quite so foolishly. Who on earth told him 
that in most places Dickens and Thackeray have long been forgotten ? 
Do the great publishing houses turn out thousands of copies of Dickens’s 
works annually solely to the demand of the people of Clevedon ? A 
bookseller—even a Clevedon bookseller—ought to know that there 
is an enormous annual output of those books, for one presumes that 
publishers’ catalogues and publishers’ travellers penetrate even to 
the far away banks of the Severn Sea. 4 
Dr. Johnson once met an old schoolfellow who told him that he 
had tried to be a philosopher, but had failed because cheerfulness woulc 
keep creeping in. So, no doubt, with some newspapers. They tr 
to give only the best, but piffle will keep creeping in.—J. W. T. L. 
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THE NAMELESS INN OF “BLEAK 
HOUSE ” 


By FRANK G. ROE 
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Mr. Roe writes with authority 
on the subject of this article, His 
family on his father’s side has 
resided at Welford since the thir- 
teenth century, and on his mother’s 
side it dates back a century earlier. 
His maternal grandfather was 
ostler at The Talbot, and his 
paternal grandfather was born 
in the same year as Dickens 


himself. 


1 


O far as I have been able to 
discover, the only attempt to 
identify the location of the inn 
to which Inspector Bucket took 
Esther on their search for Lady 
Dedlock, and described by 
Dickens with somewhat minute 
detail, even to the landlady and 
her family, has been made by 
the Editor of this magazine in 
his invaluable “England of 
Dickens.” Mr. Dexter thinks 
that the George Inn, Grantham, 
may have been in Dickens’s 
mind when he wrote the descrip- 
tion in chapter fifty-seven. But 
as I shall show—conclusively I 
hope—it is quite impossible for 
the inn to be located so far north. 
It must be remembered that 
Chesney Wold, which Dickens 
was describing as in Lincoln- 
shire, was actually much farther 
south, in fact in Northampton- 


shire, and that in spite of Dickens’s known regard for the Grantham 
inn, it is quite possible for him to have had another in mind; and 
the Talbot at Welford, a village midway between Northampton and 
Leicester, and nine miles from Rockingham, exactly complies with 


- Dickens’s minute description. 


A hundred years ago—it was probably not new then—there stood 
facing the High Street and a little back from it, just a short distance 
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from the old church and about where the downward slope commences 
toward the brook, a famous inn, one of the most highly-reputed and 
popular posting-houses on this route from London. It bore at that 
time the name of the Talbot. 

A high stone wall, which does not appear to have been there in the 
old days, now screens it from the vulgar gaze. What was doubtless 
an open space, probably a green, before its doors, is now the private 
domain within the wall; and the house itself has undergone such 
alteration that the stranger would scarcely suspect its ancient character. 
As it stood, a century ago, it presented in the essentials the generic 
appearance of the old coaching and posting inn. There was the 
principal entrance, such as may still be seen in numbers of the old inns 
in England, often with a massive portico before the door. By the side 
was the way to the stables and coach-houses, which in those days must 
needs be large and commodious. 

The landlady in the ‘thirties was a widow, a Mrs. Spencer. She 
had three daughters, of whom the youngest was married first, to a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood ; for Mrs. Spencer herself was, in 
the phrase of that day, a gentlewoman. Possibly by reason of this 
fact, together with the excellent service which the Talbot always 
furnished to its patrons, the house was highly popular with the 
“ nobility, gentry, and travelling public” of the “thirties. For those 
travellers who could not hope to reach their journey’s end in one day, 
its distance from London (80 miles almost exactly) made it a very 
convenient place at which to spend the night. 


II. 


In chapter fifty-seven of Bleak House, Dickens very graphically 
describes the winter journey of Esther and Inspector Bucket northward 
to Chesney Wold, in search of Lady Dedlock. 


“There was a spacious inn here, solitary, but a comfortable 
substantial building, and as we drove in under a large gateway, 
before I knew it, where a landlady and her pretty daughter came to 
the carriage-door, entreating me to alight and refresh myself while 
the horses were making ready. I thought it would be uncharitable 
to refuse. They took me upstairs to a large room, and left me there. 

“It was at the corner of the house, I remember, looking two 
ways. On one side to a stable-yard, open to a by-road, where the 
hostlers were unharnessing the splashed and tired horses from the 
muddy carriage; and beyond that to the by-road itself, across 
which the sign was heavily swinging; on the other side to a wood 
of dark pine trees. Their branches were encumbered with snow, 
and it silently dropped off in wet heaps, while I stood at the 
window..... “h 


After a further passage in which Dickens speaks of “the comely 
landlady ” and “ her three fair girls,” the ‘‘ Narrative ” proceeds : 


‘* Punctual to the time, at the half-hour’s end the carriage came.... 
After I had got in, and had taken a grateful leave of them all, the 
youngest daughter, a blooming girl of nineteen who was to be the 
first married, they had told me—got upon the carriage step, reached 
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in and kissed me. I have never seen her from that hour, but I think 
_ of her to this hour as my friend.” 


It appears to be the fond delusion of some people that realism had 
no existence prior to, say, Kipling or Jack London; and that any 
authors earlier than these simply sat down and “invented” their 
stories as the little boy made his wheel-barrow—‘ out of their own 
heads.” So far as Dickens is concerned, it would be infinitely easier 
to describe some actual spot anonymously than to attempt something 
purely imaginary. We have here, so far, an old inn with a dark pine 
wood opposite, a winter day’s journey northward from London, the 
landlady of which had three daughters, the youngest of whom was to 
be married first ; as Mrs. Spencer’s youngest-of-three actually was. 


NG 


Let us now attempt to fix the date of the events Dickens here 
describes. This can be done with tolerable certainty. In chapter 
fifty-five, referring to the country northward from London toward 
“the place in Lincolnshire,” Dickens writes as follows :— 


** Railroads shall soon traverse all this country, and with a rattle 
and a glare the engine shall shoot like a meteor over the wild night 
landscape, turning the moon paler; but as yet such things are non- 
existent in these parts, though not wholly unexpected. Prepara- 
tions are afoot, measurements are made, ground is staked out. 
Bridges are begun, and their not yet united piers desolately look at 
one another over roads and streams, like brick-and-mortar couples 
with an obstacle to their union; fragments of embankments are 
thrown up, and left as precipices with torrents of rusty carts and 
barrows tumbling over them ; tripods of tall poles appear on hill-tops, 
where there are rumours of tunnels; everything looks chaotic, and 
abandoned in fell hopelessness. .. . ” 


It is evident that this was the first railway line to be built northward 
out of London. The construction of the London and Birmingham 
was begun in 1836, and the first portion was opened for traffic in 1838. 
This fixes the period of this portion of Bleak House as being the time 
when Dickens in his capacity of reporter, was travelling all over 
England, acquiring that minute knowledge which was to prove of 
such value to him in later life. It is also the time when Mrs. Spencer, 
answering so closely to the landlady in Chapter fifty-seven, was keeping 
the Talbot at Welford. 

Welford is almost exactly 80 miles from London; a comfortable 
winter day’s journey under reasonable conditions, at an average speed 
of twelve miles an hour or thereabout. The very long day which 
Esther and her companion made of it is abundantly accounted for by 
the endless stoppages in London and the country which the Inspector 
found necessary for examination or inquiry; and by the villainous 
condition of the roads, which Esther describes with some detail. It 
may be noted further that after going a “ nine-mile stage ’’ beyond the 
hospitable inn in the direction of Chesney Wold, they had evidently not 
materially increased their distance from the capital. For although 
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night was setting in,” as Esther remarks in her ‘“‘ Narrative,’ when 
they reached the inn which I suppose to be the Talbot, yet after all 
the delay there, and the further * nine-mile stage ” to the place where 
Inspector Bucket so suddenly realised the necessity for immediately 
doubling to London, they nevertheless reached Islington ‘ between 
three and four o’clock ” next morning (as we learn from chapter fifty- 
nine) in spite of the fearful roads. 
TVe 

After the Inspector’s sudden change of plan at the end of the “ nine- 
mile stage ” from the solitary inn, Esther speaks of them returning to 
London “upon the melancholy road by which they had come,” yet 
this seems to be merely a general impression. For she makes no 
mention of seeing the kindly landlady and her daughters again while 
changing horses, as would have to be done there ; and this, too, with 
their coming anticipated, for Inspector Bucket has sent horsemen 
forward to reserve relays of post-horses all the way to London. 
Instead, Esther specifically says, as I have noted :—* I have never 
seen her (the youngest daughter) from that hour.” 

Esther refers to the inn as being on a “ by-road.” It may be re- 


marked that commodious posting-houses, with all the necessary 


furnishings of men and horses at a minute’s notice, were not commonly 
situated on by-roads. Welford neither was nor is on a by-road, if 


the traveller is bound northward for Leicester or beyond. But to 


anyone whose route was necessarily to Market Harborough, for diver- 
gence there to Rockingham or anywhere eastward, it would most cer- 
tainly seem as a by-road; needing as it would the afore-mentioned 
‘“nine-mile stage’? of superfluous travel to put them on their right 
road again. This would abundantly explain Esther’s previous apparent 
ignorance and her remarks about the “ by-road.” I have already 
pointed out that judging from the rapidity with which they returned 
to London over such unspeakable roads, the ‘‘ nine-mile stage ”’ (of 
which there are but two in that locality: from Welford to Market 
Harborough; and from the latter to Rockingham) could scarcely 
have been straight ahead, increasing with each mile their actual 
distance from London. At Market Harborough they would still be, 
within a mile, the same distance from town as at Welford. 
Vic ' 

Readers will recollect that the only hint we get of the reason for 
Inspector Bucket’s sudden doubling-back to London, refers to a 
discovery that the dress, on the track of which the Inspector had been 
more or less confidently following, was not being worn by its owner, 
Lady Dedlock, the one whom Esther and her companion were seeking. 
Where could such a discovery be made? It must in the nature of 
things have been at some place where Lady Dedlock’s features or her 
customary attire were well known to such as were willing (or could be 
readily compelled) to divulge their knowledge to a police officer; in 


- 


other words, some place where she made her appearance pretty fre- _ 


quently, and probably also—having regard to the stuffiness and 
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‘Weclusion of the insides of the old coaches—where she was constrained 
> alight and be seen more openly; a condition which would also 
btain quite often in changing post-horses. The only places where 
‘yhis was readily practicable for lady passengers were wherever the 
Woach stopped to dine, or where passengers changed at or before the 
Wynd of the coach’s run. There could be no better authority on the 
Wppearance and local movements of any of the neighbouring gentry 
than the inn-and-stable fraternity in their locality. It will be noted 
that the worthy Inspector acquired his startling information in an 
mstant, without having to leave the inn-yard. The point where 
assengers for Chesney Wold (i.e. Rockingham) left the London coach 
vould be Market Harborough ; the one place—apart from the village 
ttself—whose stable hangers-on would be familiar with Lady Dedlock’s 
ppearance. Esther and the Inspector arrived at this source of 
nformation after a nine-mile stage from the inn opposite the pine- 
Wood, where dwelt the landlady with the three daughters ; the youngest 
f whom was (to be) married first. Apart even from these coincidences, 
aving regard to the known stages of that day around Market Har- 
orough, I repeat that with the exception of Rockingham itself— 
vhich in this particular phase is out of the question—there was only one 
bosting-house distant nine miles from Market Harborough, namely, 
t Welford. I have no doubt whatever that the unnamed inn and the 
Talbot ” at Welford are one and the same. 


A REAL DICKENS TOWN 


OMETHING after his own heart was the “ Dickens Fayre ” at the 
J truly ancient town of Fordwich, near Canterbury, in August 
last. Simplicity, goodwill, happiness and thorough enjoyment were 
sustained throughout. The very town itself was changed into “ Dickens 
Land.” The only two inns it possesses were, according to the'r 
specially painted signboards, “The Maypole” and “ Defarge’s Wine 
Shop ’—with the real characters to give one comfort. Two others 
appeared for the day only, “ The Blue Dragon ” and “ The Peacock.” 
All through the village one found old fashioned booths ; Sairey Gamp 
und Betsey Prig served tea from the immortal tea-pot ; Dickens children 
lanced around the Maypole; Bill Sikes and Nancy were in the village 
ttocks. Mr. Stiggins was doused with vigour in a real horse trough by 
[ony Weller. The Old Curiosity Shop showed its marvels to hundreds. 
Sports on the river; gambles at booths; the village decorated, not 
vith bunting, but a scheme of. oars, coats of arms on shields and 
reenery ; cottage windows gay with flowers and peopled with the 
00 characters, nearly all drawn from this little town of only 300 
nhabitants, all not in hired costumes but real things contrived or 
orrowed from grandmothers’ cupboards or made with willing fingers— 
ll generous loving labour to achieve surely a marvellous result—£400 
owards Canterbury’s new hospital. 

Who dares to say that Dickens has lost his magic charm to draw 
he public ? MP. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT BROOKS OF 
* SHEFFIELD 


(PRE mystery surrounding Brooks, who gave Dickensian fame to 
Sheffield, is a mystery no longer. In July last at Sotheby's 
the following letter by Dickens to Messrs. Brookes and Sons, Sheffield,! 
was sold. 


DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, LONDON, 
Friday Night, 
25th April, 1851. 
My Dear Sirs, 

I am most truly obliged to you for your elegant present and its 
accompanying letter. The beautiful production of your manu- 
factory is enhanced in value to an extent which your modesty can 
scarcely imagine by your manner of sending it to me. I accept it 
with the greatest gratification, and, I hope, in no uncongenial spirit. 

The introduction of your name in the story, is one of those re- 
markable coincidences that defy all calculation. I had no idea 
that I was taking a liberty with any existing firm ; and why I added ! 

‘Sheffield? to ‘ Brooks,” of all the towns in England, I have no) 
kind of knowledge. It came into my head as I wrote, just as 
other hame and address might have done if I had been diverti 
the attention of a real child. 

As I wish to continue such pleasant terms with you, and as 7 
yemember an old superstition concerning the severance of friendship ) 
with knives, and the absolute necessity of offering some trifle in 1 
exchange, I shall beg you to do me the favour of accepting my own | 
copy of ‘ Copperfield,’ which, as coming from the shelves in my ' 
study, will have an interest for you that another copy might not — 
possess. 

I will send it to-morrow, and remain with many thanks and all | 
good wishes, 

Yours faithfully and obliged, 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
Messrs. Brookes and Sons. 


The copy of David Copperfield which followed this letter was 
autographed “To Brookes of Sheffield from Charles Dickens, May, 
1851,” and the existence of this inscribed volume has led to the 
claim by the descendants of the original owner that Dickens was a 
friend of Brookes, whereas the truth as now revealed shows that the 
name was introduced into David Copperfield in the most accidental 
manner possible. The different spelling of the name will be noted. 


CALL MRS. HARRIS! 


66 ALL Mrs. Harris,” said a barrister to the usher in the Sydney 
Divorce Court, presided over by Mr. Justice Milner ara 
one day in October last. 
Of course, everyone immediately thought of “the” Mrs. Harris.” 
““T don’t believe there’s no such person,” said another barrister. 
And, sure enough, there was no such person waiting at the Court to 


be called. The barrister had made a mistake and taken another name 
for Harris. ; 
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THE PLACE THAT WAS. NOT. IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


By FRANK G. ROE 


The Gateway to ‘the place in Lincolnshire’’ Rockingham Castle, 
Northamptonshire 


\ RISING out of my identification of the Talbot at Welford as 
the unnamed inn of Bleak House, I should like to offer a word 

to the actual situation and identity of the “ place in Lincolnshire,” 
nesney Wold itself. The natural highway from London to any 
ace in Lincolnshire would be Mr. Squeers’s route, along the Great 
North Road, wa Ware, Royston, Godmanchester, and Stamford, to 
antham ; at which last place one is only within the western fringe 
the county. Throughout Bleak House, the place of that name is 
scribed as being “near St. Albans,” and reached from London by 
e Barnet and St. Albans Road. Yet Esther and Inspector Bucket 
low this route on their extremely urgent journey to some “ place 
Lincolnshire.” We may assume their choice to have been dictated 

r them by the Inspector’s desire to interrogate the brick-maker’s 
mily. But Sir Leicester Dedlock also calls on Mr. Jarndyce “ on 
s way to London ” without any suggestion either from his apologetic 
lf or his courteous host (Chap. 43) of his having gone out of his way 
r the purpose, as he most assuredly would have had to do, from any 
al Lincolnshire. Most remarkable of all, in the journey of Mrs. 
atthew Bagnet and George Rouncewell’s mother, the old house- 
eper at Chesney Wold, from that place to London they also use 
is route, the one along which the first northern railway out of London 
as being constructed, as I have noted above. The first railway 
it of London to anywhere in Lincolnshire—the Great Northern, 
ughly paralleling the Great North Road—was not built until 1848 ; 
which time railways had ceased to be either a prospect or a novelty, 

D 
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and Dickens’s language would have been (in its dramatic fitness 
quite out of place, as none would know better than himself. ; 

I personally find it impossible to believe that such a man as Dickens 
with an eye and an ear which few things escaped, and I doubt no 
carrying a road-map of England in his brain, followed throughout Blea 
House such a route to Lincolnshire from mere carelessness and inattem 
tion to detail. I long ago felt a growing suspicion that the reiteration ¢ 
Chesney Wold as a “ place in Lincolnshire "—the very name convey 
a skilful suggestion of the Lincolnshire Wolds—was perhaps reall 
intended as a significant hint that its original was not in that count! 
at all, and that critics or admirers need waste no time looking ther 

I felt also that if Chesney Wold were actually in Lincolnshire, otha 
topographical references in Bleak House would only bear the ver 
loosest interpretation. The case will be remembered of Mr. Rouncewe 
the elder son of the old housekeeper. As a boy he had evinced a lo 
and degrading propensity for mechanics, and had migrated to thi 
‘iron country farther north,’” where he had become a magnate ¢ 
importance. Dickens depicts the smoky city in which his huge work 
were situated, a veritable metropolis of steel and iron. The smo 
city can surely be none other than Sheffield, as no one who knows 
(and it happens to be my native place) can reasonably doubt. I 
the thirties the Derbyshire iron-fields along the Erewash Valley has 
not been opened ; and even now they have no great smoky city, onl 
a host of small smoky townlets. Furthermore, by no stretch of gee 
graphical ingenuity could either these or Sheffield be described @ 
“farther north” from the Lincolnshire Wolds; and the only distrid 
to which such a phrase could now apply, the iron-field around Froding 
ham and Scunthorpe, had not then been worked. 

It will be remembered that Esther had travelled from “ Blea 
House” to the home of Mr. Boythorn, near Chesney Wold, on ¢ 
least two occasions previous to her momentous winter journey wit 
Inspector Bucket. Both these journeys were made by dayligl 
(Chaps. 18 and 36). Esther describes on the first of them the “ sleep 
market town ” where they left the coach to proceed to Mr. Boythorn 
house, a few miles distant. In actual life, this town would almo: 
necessarily be Market Harborough; for if they had followed a 
alternative but more devious route from Hertfordshire throug 
Bedford and Higham Ferrers it would have landed them right 
the village of Rockingham ; a road, it may be remarked, along whit 
no railway to London was built until after Bleak House appeare 
Esther’s description—‘ a dull little town, with a church spire, a 
market-place, and a market-cross, and one intensely sunny stre 
and a pond .. .”—would suit Market Harborough as it was, ev 
when I saw it as a lad; but no doubt it would suit a dozen lit 
English country towns as well. Mr. Walter Dexter, in his “ Engla 
of Dickens,” adopts the same view ; but thinks the inn in Esthe 
winter journey with Inspector Bucket “ was probably intended 
be the George at Grantham.” Once Chesney Wold ceases to b 
Lincolnshire, I can find no grounds for any such supposition. 


Pen Pictures from Contemporary Sources 


J.—A Visit From A Cook 


xtracted from “‘Heavisides the Younger.” A Memoir by his sister; 
Mrs. Jane Ann Heavisides Simpson. 1911 


HE following year, 1850, my father published by subscription the 

“ Poetical and Prose Remains” of Edward Marsh Heavisides, 

and commissioned me to convey a copy of the book to the author of 
what Emerson called “ London Tracts,” and whom my brother wrote 
of as one who had a “ Shakesperian knowledge of the human heart,” 
Wwiz., the great Englishman, Charles Dickens. In acknowledging the 
receipt of the book, Dickens addressed me as J. A. Heavisides, Esq., 
showing that he mistook me for a brother of the author of the 
*Remains.” I was requested to call at Devonshire Terrace, in the 
arylebone Road, on a Saturday in November, and thither I accordingly 
jwent in a cab, which was paid for by Mrs. Pinckard, my employer's 
‘mother, and on reaching Devonshire Terrace was received by a lady, 
ivhom I afterwards learned was Miss Georgina Hogarth. Miss Hogarth 
seemed surprised to see me and said that her brother-in-law led her to 
suppose that a gentleman would call upon him, and on being obliged 
o leave London that morning had told her to say that he would come 
o 99 Great Russell Street next day at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
ot seeing my way to give a full explanation, I merely said that Mr. 

Dickens was under the impression that it was a gentleman who would 
all, and that I hoped to see him next morning at the time appointed. 
Mr. Pinckard’s housekeeper was his sister, Rachel, who was my 

Jnistress, and had taken so much interest in my expedition that she 
nad circumscribed the dinner arrangements in order that I might make 
. On my return, Miss Pinckard was the first person I saw, and she 
aid, “ Well, cook; have you seen the great novelist?” My answer 
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was that he had been called from town, but had left word that he » 
would come to see me next morning, and that I did not know what to | 
do. as I could hardly ask him into the kitchen. Miss Pinckard in the 
most hearty manner said, Oh. that is not necessary as you can have the : 
drawing room, and there is no need for him to know you are cook here 3; 
I am sure,” she added, * your master, who was not a literary man, , 
will be proud to have Mr. Dickens in his house, because I have heard | 
him say that there was scarcely a good work in London that Dickens § 
was not connected with.” Duly appreciating the kindness of my’ 
mistress, I thanked her, and said that if she would see Mr. Dickens ; 
on his arrival and explain to him my position I should be grateful. | 
This Miss Pinckard undertook to do and next day, Sunday, when I 
entered the drawing room, I felt quite at ease. Dickens was kindness 
itself: he bade me thank my father for sending him the review of his 
works that the ‘* Remains ”’ contained, said it was the best he had seen, 
‘nasmuch as it was the most discriminative; my brother having 
written truthfully and not forgotten to censure where he thought 
censure was deserved. I told him that my brother Ned was incapable? 
of saying anything he did not believe to be true. On my saying 
further that his name was “a household word * at our home, Dickens 
said he was glad to hear that the people read and cared for his writings, 
as he wrote his books for the people. Miss Pinckard said that though I} 
was intellectual and refined, I was a good servant who had been cooks 
for them for three and a half years; to this Dickens replied that shes 
was one of the few ladies he had met who recognised that refinement) 
was compatible with work. 

This memorable event in my life as a domestic servant led me tor 
visit the birthplace of Charles Dickens in company of my husband im 
after years, as the following verses show, and I need only add that the 
generosity of the author led him to transmit to my father’s hou 
the handsome present of David Copperfield and A Christmas Cardl 
addressed to Miss Jane Ann Heavisides, and that thence my acknowW- 
ledgment was made. My dear father delighting in the account I gave 
of the carrying out of his commission, and the opportunity of reading 
David Copperfield, where he said, the account of a boy’s experiences 
were written with a freshness and fidelity to nature that bore the 
stamp of genius, and were to him remarkable. 


I1l—Dotsy’s Last Hanp-SHake. 
From “ Charles Dickens as I knew him,” by George Dolby. - 
The last time I saw Charles Dickens was on Thursday, June 2ne 
1870, when I made one of my weekly visits to the office. Gettin 
there just.in time for luncheon, I found him greatly absorbed in busines 
matters, and although the same old greeting was awaiting me, it we 
painfully evident that he was suffering greatly both in mind and bod; 
During luncheon, many plans for the future were talked of betw 
us, amongst others an early visit to Gad’s Hill, where we were to m 
a thorough inspection of the new conservatory, and several ot 
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mprovements, in which both of us were greatly interested. But he 
as very busy that afternoon, and I rose to leave earlier than usual. 
hen came our final parting, though we neither of us thought of it as 
uch. We shook hands across the office-table, and after a hearty 

asp of the hand, and the words from him, “‘ next week then,” I turned 
0 go, though with a troubled sense that I was leaving my chief in great 
ain. He rose from the table, and followed me to the door ; I noticed 
he difficulty of his walk, and the pained look on his face, but was 
nwilling to speak, so without another word on either side we parted. 

An affair of business took me from London immediately afterwards, 
nd I was prevented from calling at the office on the following Thursday, 
t the usual time. As it was understood between us that whenever 
did not do this, a future meeting should be arranged by post, I meant 
o write him a letter on the following day. But that letter was never 
ritten, for I read in the newspapers the next morning that my friend 
nd chief was dead. 

I went to Gad’s Hill at once, where I was most kindly and gently 
eceived by Miss Dickens and Miss Hogarth, who told me the story 
f his last moments. The body lay in the dining-room, where Mr. 
ickens had been seized with the fatal apoplectic fit. They asked me 
if | would go and see it, but I could not bear to do so. I wanted to 
hink of him as I had seen him last. I went away from the house, 
nd out on to the Rochester road. It was a bright morning in June, 
ne of the days he had loved ; on such a day we had trodden that road 
ogether many and many a time. But never again, we two, along 
that white and dusty way, with the flowering hedges over against 
s, and the sweet bare sky and the sun above us. We had taken 
ur last walk together. 


Ill.—Lorp Joun RussEtu’s GRANDSON DINES with DICKENS. 


(While staying in his younger days with his grandfather, Lord John 
Russell, at Pembroke Lodge, Lord Ribblesdale remembered: meeting 
Charles Dickens.) 


“ Dickens was extremely smartly dressed—over-dressed, I should say. 
In the daytime he wore a pair of striped trousers—stripes were the 
vogue—of broad black and blue, a frockcoat open to a low, double- 
breasted waistcoat, with a general effect of gold chains, charms and 
eyeglasses; a splendid black satin scarf of amplitude and lustre, 
secured by a fine pin, very much in the character of his picture in early 
life by Maclise. By this time his hair and beard were white and his 
face high-coloured. ae: 

-* At dinner he ate and drank very little. Champagne did not 
circulate at Pembroke Lodge, nor was it the fashion of those days 
to have whisky and sodas, but there was port and madeira, and we 
sat for some time over the wine. 

“Mr. Dickens drank madeira sparingly. I remember noticing that, 
with the warmth of the room and food, a vein in the centre of his fore- 
head became .very prominent. His evening clothes were extremely 
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well cut: the shirt frilled, with bright, perhaps diamond, studs. 
Although his hair was white, he gave me no sense of age in we 
or appearance. With a lesser man, I should have described the k ole 
look and character as dapper, but Dickens was one of my heroes, and 
I was charmed by everything about him.” 


THE HEART OF BLEAK HOUSE 


e fog sat the Lord High Chancellor ™ 


BOUNDERBY ON TRIAL 


BY Kc. 


“In Lincoln’s Inn Hall in the heart of th 


* Don’t you deceive yourself by supposing for a moment that IT am a man of family. T 
am a bit of dirty ritf-ratf, and a genuine serap of tag, rag and bobtail.’’—Mr. Bounderby, — 
Hard Times. 


COUNSEL FOR THE PROSECUTION. . 
M * LUD, Members of the Jury, the defendant, Josiah Bounderby, 

“ is charged with being “a bit of dirty riffraff,” and upon the 
evidence which I hope to put before you to-day, I shall ask you to 
return a verdict of Guilty. 

He himself has admitted that he has in turn been vagabond errand 
boy, vagabond labourer, and I shall shortly convince you that in his 
present position of ‘‘ Josiah Bounderby of Coketown” he retains 
some of those qualities of his vagabondage which prove him to be a 
bit of dirty riffraff. If, as he says, he was born in a ditch and spent. 
most of his young life therein, we have his own evidence to show that 
the ditch was a wet one. Task you as an intelligent and self-respecting 
Jury if you can conceive of any child—especially a boy—spending his 
tenth birthday in a ditch, who would emerge, scramble, or otherwise’ 
make his exit therefrom, in anything but a dirty condition. ' 


And as we are told “ the child is father of the man,” we find this. 


same quality continuing into his adult life. I ask you to note his 


attitude to his own wife when he actually said to Louisa’s oe 
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our daughter is far from being a born lady.” I leave it to you, 
embers of the jury, who are husbands and fathers, to judge whether 
$ statement was worthy of an Englishman. 

I need hardly direct the attention of such an intelligent set of 
ors to the shameful, shabby and shifty treatment meted out to 
ephen Blackpool because he refused to be bullied, badgered and 
thered into giving particulars, details and information regarding the 
oposed Trade Union. 

As it is not possible to touch pitch without being defiled, this man 
used a “ moral infection of claptrap ’ wherever he swaggered about. 
e, too, how the tender innocent and youthful Tom Gradgrind, entering 
underby’s service with all the fresh high hopes of a young man, is 
agged down to sordid depths of crime. We come now to what are 
e lowest depths of his infamy; we see “this Being, erect on two 
*” whom I hesitate to call a man, so degraded that he dared to 
ly the characters of his mother and grandmother, and I speak to 
e members of the jury who are mothers and grandmothers, and I 
k you to consider whether this conduct can be held to savour of 
ything but dirt of the meanest quality, mud of the muddiest type; 
th of the vilest kind. This “ bully of humility,” anxious to boast 
his own fictitious triumph over circumstance, hesitated not to 
seribe the self-sacrificing devotion of his saintly mother as having 
en a continuous round of assault and battery, nay, even of desertion: 
confidently place the case before you and ask you to bring in a 
rdict of Guilty. 

UNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE. 

MW’ Lud, Members of the Jury, you have heard but one side of the 
ory. lam convinced that you will not be blinded to the real issues 
the eloquence of my learned friend. 

My client stands before you—plain, unvarnished, Josiah Bounderby 

Coketown. My learned friend told you how the defendant had 
ssed the early years of his life, but he failed to tell you the complete 
ory. He did not show you how from being a vagabond he rose to be 
errand boy; from an errand boy he rose to be a labourer; from 
ere he aspired to the even more giddy heights of a porter: not 
opping there he scaled in turn the eminences of clerk, manager, partner 
d finally Josiah Bounderby of Coketown—surely a record of which 
y man can be proud. 

In referring to my client’s attitude to his wife, my learned friend 
itted to state what absolute freedom Louisa had in being allowed 
have as much as she wanted of the company of highly connected 
eople. 

Note, too, his kindly consideration for his housekeeper, Mrs. Sparsit. 
owing the difficult task before him in announcing his engagement, 
e furnished himself with a bottle of smelling salts. Was this bottle 
r himself? No, members of the jury, it was bought specially, 
xpressly and. specifically for the comfort of Mrs. Sparsit in what he 
hought would be her hour of trial. . 
See, again, the tender solicitude with which he cared for Mrs. Sparsit 


ie) 
oy 
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when afflicted with a heavy cold. ‘* The coach in which we came her 
being at the door, you'll allow me to hand you down to it and pac 
you home to the bank: where the best course for you to pursue Wl’ 
be to put your feet into the hottest water you can bear and take 
glass of scalding rum and butter after you get into‘bed.”\ 

~ My learned friend was pleased to criticise my client’s dismissal c 
Stephen Blackpool, but here I would protest that if an Englishman 
house is his castle, his factory is his fortress, and there is no Act ¢ 
Parliament to compel him to employ a particular individual. A 
against the dismissal note Bounderby’s sound advice to Blackpoc 
when warning him not to try to spend a thousand to fifteen hundre 
pounds in getting a divorce. Was not that the act of a friend ? 

Note my client’s innocent. enjoyment of small pleasures—such a 
the Coketown smoke and the work in the factory,.‘* the pleasantess 
work, the lightest work and the best paid work.” 

The final point in my defence is that relating to his mother an 
grandmother, and here you have to judge whether a statement mad: 
by Mrs. Pegler only and not corroborated—not corroborated. by anyone 
mark you—can be considered to be as credible as Josiah Bounderby” 
own statement about his early life, made and repeated within th 
hearing of all Coketown, repeated, I say, not once but hundreds o 
times. If you do consider Mrs. Pegler’s statement worthy of credence 
you will believe it; if you don’t, you won't. T ask you on thes: 
grounds to find a verdict of Not Guilty. + 

Jupae (summing up).—Members of the Jury, you have heard a mas: 
of conflicting evidence on which it will be your duty to decide. Th 
case for the prosecution begins with a consideration as to how fai 
ditches and dirt are cause and effect. The defendant's treatment 0) 
other people, notably his wife and Stephen Blackpool, shows so mucel 
variation as to convince us that he was as all human beings are, ¢ 
mixture, but the biggest piece of conflicting evidence is as to the 
defendant's early life. Here you will have to consider whether a boy 
whose childhood had been one of such deprivation and hardship as hi 
describes could have grown into a man of such position, whether h 
would not have inherited some taint of character had his immediat 
forbears been such as he painted them. There is no evidence, fo 
example, that he was a drunkard ; on the other hand, there is the ver 
obvious assumption that the hardworking qualities proved by Mrs 

Pegler to have been part of his mother’s character, were handed dow 
to him. Again, you must judge whether Mrs. Pegler is a witnes 
whose statement is likely to be true. We see her on several occasion: 
and are thus enabled to form an opinion of her character, which appeat 
to be that of an honest devoted woman. The question to be decide 
is—whose version is the correct one as to Bounderby’s childhood 
If the defendant's, then we can do nothing but accord him priase 
his determination and progress. If Mrs. Pegler’s story is tr 
Bounderby will be proved to have repudiated all her self-sacrifice a 
devotion, and it will be your duty to find a verdict of Guilty. 

Consider your verdict. 
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HE GREAT EXPECTATIONS COUNTRY 


F all Dickens books there is not one to 
compare in topographical charm with 
Great Expectations, and Mr. W. Laurence 
Gadd and his publisher, Mr. Cecil Palmer, 
are both to be congratulated on this new 
form of Dickensian topography, the best 
we have yet encountered. Here is a guide 
book to the principal parts of the Dickens 
country which, without sacrificing anything 
in the way of text (there are nearly two 
hundred pages) is of convenient form for 
the pocket, and takes as its theme the 
landmarks of one book only ; then, -by the 
apt introduction of other Dickens: associa- 
tions with the same or adjacent spots, an 
eminently useful book is the result for which 
he pilgrim will be eternally grateful. 
Our readers are already familiar with Mr. Gadd’s researches in the 
marsh country of Kent, which have extended over the last thirty 
ears, and with this volume in hand they have a sure guide over the 
omantic intricate ways that lead from Gravesend to Higham, Cliffe, 
nd Cooling, and to the way to “ Our Town,” which, of course, is 
Rochester. Then we journey up the Dover Road to Little Britain 
nd Barnard’s Inn, take the river journey which Mr. Gadd has so 
tleverly traced, to Canvey Island, and finally finish up at Kingston, 
Richmond, and the City. It is interesting to note’that Mr. Gadd 
ocates the riverside house with the bow window where old Bill Barley 
used to lie “ on the flat of his back, like a drifting old dead flounder,” 
us at Mill Pond Bank, Rotherhithe, although Wemmick certainly says 
it was down the pool between Limehouse and Greenwich, and it is quite 
brobable that Dickens altered its location, the same as he did with 
ullender’s forge at Chalk. Mr. Gadd’s pleasant and chatty manner 
has found its way into his pages, and the enthusiasm which he himself 
sxpresses for the marsh country round Higham and the river between - 
ravesend and Canvey, will surely find a ready response in the reader. 
The pen and ink sketches by Mr. George F. Gadd are excellent, and, 
ndeed, the volume is so admirably done that we are sorry to voice 
bven a little complaint. Mr. Gadd is silent concerning Forster's 
statement that Dickens told him he intended to make Cooling Castle 
uins ‘and the desolate church lying out among the marshes, seven 
miles from Gad’s Hill, the scene of the opening of the story, and Dolby’s 
account of many a misty walk taken with Dickens to the marshes at 
Jooling, that they might get a realistic notion of the dreariness and 
oneliness of the scenes in Great Expectations. These points were well 
Hiscussed in The Dickensian a few years ago, and it is a pity that Mr. 
‘add should ignore them in his comprehensive survey of the Great 
Yaxpectations country. : 


Vi. WIL. Gadd 
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THE VERY-EXTRAORDINARY GAZETTE 


6¢"T°HE Extraordinary Gazette,” written by Dickens, and a much : 
sought after and interesting item of Dickensiana, was inserted . 
at the end of Part III. of “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” published on March | 
lst, 1837. It is printed on paper the full size of the periodical. Under: 
an illustration by Phiz, and the title of “* Extraordinary Gazette,” | 
appears “ Speech of his Mightiness on opening the Second Number of ! 
Bentley’s Miscellany, Edited by ‘Boz.’ It is interesting to note: 
that Dickens himself figures in the illustration as the man who is; 
leading the porter with a bale of the magazines on his shoulders. 

It is, of course, an advertising circular, with the obvious intention . 
of pushing the sale of “ Bentley's Miscellany.” And as such some : 
natural queries arise. Why should the people who have bought the: 
copy of the Magazine need the advertisement 2 The answer can only ° 
be that, as it was interestingly written and the author was proud of © 
it, the publishers deemed that the readers of their ~ Bentley ” would be + 
amused by its perusal. although in their case no advertisement was } 
needed. The circular was printed primarily to be distributed by” 
insertion in other papers and in other ways. 

If further support is needed for this view, it is shown by the fact | 
that no mention is made of the way in which Part IT. had been received, 
which could easily have been added as an addendum to a paper issue 
with Part ITI., whilst there actually is an addendum, in the shape 
a ‘“ Note of the Reporter,” the following paragraph :— 


] 
“His Mightiness incorporated with his speech on general topics. 
some especial reference to one ‘Oliver Twist.’ Not distinctly 

understanding the allusion, we have abstained from giving it.” 4 

t 

Seeing that Oliver Twist was commenced as a serial in Part IT., an | 
that Chapters IIT. and IV. appeared in Part IT. as the second insta : 
ment, such a ‘ Note” to the purchasers of Part II., in which the 
‘* Extraordinary Gazette ’’ was bound, would have been absurd. 7 

If any publisher were preparing an advertising circular for general 
distribution to induce people who had not seen Part II. or Part IIL. 
to become subscribers to the Magazine, such a note would be likely to 
arouse curiosity. Such a circular would also, almost as a certainty. 
contain extracts from reviewers’ criticisms of Part I., and, moreoveh 
would be likely to advertise the contents of the first two parts, am 
show what was to be expected as the contents of the forthcoming 
number. . 

Now are there in existence any copies of such a circular ? There 
are, but they happen to be much rarer than the obvious reprint pr 
duced in Part III. of Bentley, and which lacks the additions necessar 
to make it useful as an advertisement. 

These real original copies of the ‘* Extraordinary Gazette ”’ consi: 
of an eight-page circular, 644 ins. by 4,5; ins., which would fit it to 
inserted in almost any book or magazine or be handy for loose distrib 
tion. It is headed by the same * Phiz” block, and the same size, 
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25, 


TpRONEBON 


EXTRAORDINARY GAZETTE. 
SPEECH OF HIS MIGHTINESS 


ON OPENING THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
EDITED BY “BOZ.” 


On Wednesday, the first of February, “ the*House” 
(of Bentley) met for the despatch of business, in pur- 
suance of the Proclamation inserted by authority in 
all the Morning, Evening, and Weekly Papers, ap- 

jointing that day for the publication of the Second 
umber of the Miscellany, edited by “Boz.” 


age 
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It shows the contents of the first three Parti 


in the Bentley reprint. 
such as would be given to induce people to order both the forthcomm 


number as well as the two back numbers, and also six lengthy extrac 


this first issue is very rare indeed, which has led to the reprint protecte: 
by the wrappers of the Periodical, and which lacks the portions whie 
would give it utility as an advertisement, and which includes a “* Note,» 
which would be absurd if intended for the readers of the periodical i 


which it appears, being accepted by collectors as the original issue. 
** HAMPSTEAD.” 


THE. CALL OF DICKENS 


BY CHRISTINE MOSLEY 


‘THE other day I heard a modern young woman say, — T can’t rea 

Dickens—he’s so old-fashioned.” ‘* Old-fashioned ”” he may b 
in that he writes of an England differing in many ways from the Engla 
we know to-day. But that, I think, is what constitutes half the intere® 
of his writings, for he opens, as it were, a window from whence W 
can leave our modern life and look out into the past and see thi 
social life of the people of his day—as he saw it. 

And the people he writes about—if their garments do not perhap 
conform to modern fashions—are so very much alive, so interesting 
that we no longer think of them as just characters ina book, but as ob 
and dear friends whom age cannot wither. 

We see the quaint old towns they live in, the schools to which the: 
send their children, the places of interest they visit, the old inns wher 
they break their journey. We come across Mr. Pickwick and his friend 
in many places, taking the waters at Bath, dancing in the Ball Roor 
at Rochester, enjoying a real old-fashioned Christmas at Dingle 
Dell. We see little Em’ly running over the Yarmouth sands, Ww 
notice Tom Pinch in the organ loft at Salisbury Cathedral, we follor 
the wanderings of Nell and her grandfather, and rejoice when the 
find that peaceful haven in a picturesque Shropshire village—and 8 
we should be grateful to Dickens first and foremost for showing us § 
many interesting places in such excellent company. 

And the message Dickens brings us; he seems to say :—* I wi 
tell you stories of the pathos of everyday life—its laughter, its gree 
its meanness, its nobility. I will show you the enormous important 
of small things,” and because he writes with such a wonderful unde 
standing and sympathy, of the things nearest us, of the people among’ 
whom we live, his message is understood by us all—and comes 1 
over our heads, but straight to our hearts. Look, for instance, at b 
fine description of the Cratchits. We should most probably have pas 

Bob Cratchit, seeing in him just a poor struggling clerk. Dick 
sees further and shows him to us as a kindly, devoted father, happy 
his little home despite its poverty, and when we see the little Crate 
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sy helping with the preparations for that Christmas dinner, we- 
ome as excited as they, until we really feel like banging the table 
shouting “ Hurrah ” with Tiny Tim, when Mrs. Cratchit begins to. 
ve that famous goose. ‘ 
ickens sees something good in most men, but he sees something 
orous in all, and wouldn’t it be “a sad world, my masters,”’ if we 
Idn’t find somebody or something to laugh at. So we give thanks 
Sam Weller with his amusing reflections, for the optimistic 
cawber always in difficulties, but always cheerful, for the for- 
n Mrs. Gummidge weeping before a fire whose very smoke goes 
ntrary. ” We laugh at poor Mr. Toots, who “ stopped growing 
ins when he began to grow whiskers,” at Dick Swiveller entertaining 
Marchioness in the absence of the fair Sally Brass—that reminds 
of another “ Sairey ” discussing the salmon and cowcumber with 
worthy Betsey Prig. 
f we should not feel in the mood for laughter, we can find enjoyment 
other of his writings. We can pick up A Tale of Two Cities and 
d that vividly told story of the terrible days of the French Revolu- 
n—we can see Lucy Manette and her faithful Miss Pross—the old 
ite-headed doctor bending over his last—the poor trembling seam- 
ess—comforted by Sidney Carton—great and noble as he passes to- 
awful death; and we put down this book wondering if, despite its 
k of humour, it is not as Dickens himself once said of it, the greatest 
his stories. 
Then there are the beautiful child characters he has given us; he 
ems to enter so thoroughly into all their joys and sorrows. 
How lovingly he writes of little Nell and her touching devotion to 
r old grandfather—of poor Paul Dombey, that old, wise child sitting 
his little armchair pondering over many things. We read of Paul 
ith a curious delight, especially of his sojourn in that select infantine- 
yarding-house at Brighton, where Mrs. Pipchin ruled the “ select 
fants ” with a rod of iron. We get an insight into this old lady’s. 
anagement of children—so simple, too, for she merely gave them 
everything they didn’t like and nothing they did.” 
With the memories of his own neglected childhood rankling in his 
ind, Dickens has given us such a picture of the misery and loneliness. 
‘the early days of David Copperfield and Oliver Twist that we feel a 
emendous hatred and indignation against those responsible for such 
state of things and this brings us to what is perhaps the highest 
pect of Dickens’s writings. 
They interest us, they amuse us, but they do something far greater— 
ey fill our hearts with pity for the poor, the lonely, the suffering, 
e downtrodden, so that we feel compelled to do something—any- 
ing—to put things right; and so we are not surprised that in his. 
vn day Little Dorrit laughed the debtors’ prisons out of existence, 
at Nicholas Nickleby gave the death-blow to brutes like Squeers, 
at a haunting vision of a poor starved child holding out his tiny 
sin for more was the most moving appeal to the need for Poor Law 
eform ever made. 
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THE LONDON DICKENS KNEW | 
Ai } 
UR fifth map is a continuation westward of the map on page 27 
of the last number. It comprises what many consider to 
the heart of Dickens’s London, and I am in entire agreement with the 
I refer, of course, to the Fleet Street and Strand districts with th 
Temple on one side and Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn on the othe: 
The map, unfortunately, just misses Hungerford Stairs (the latter pa 
of the name is seen at the bottom left hand corner). Here was thi 
blacking warehouse, now covered by Charing Cross Station, and 
can trace young Charles’s walk home to Lant Street after his day ¢ 
drudgery, via the Adelphi, whose dark arches so fascinated him, throu 
the Temple and over Blackfriars Bridge. The present embankme 
was not constructed in those days. Walking in the same directio 
ourselves we notice Buckingham Street, where in the corner hous 
with a view over the river, Dickens lived as a young man. Later thr 
figured as Mrs. Crupp’s lodgings for David Copperfield. But the hou 
has been pulled down these twenty years; Strand Lane still cont 
the Roman Bath; Arundel Street is rebuilt since the days of 
Lirriper’s lodgings, but Adelphi Terrace, where she followed poor Mrs 
Edson, is still the same as it was then, and Osborn’s Hotel of Pickwier 
renown is only another name for the Adelphi Hotel at the corner o 
John Street. Temple Stairs remind us of the commencement of thi 
river expedition in Great Expectations, and we now find ourselves it 
the Temple, which has too many Dickensian memories to be ever 
briefly recounted on this page. 

Passing through the Temple we reach Fleet Street and the Str 
Telson’s Bank by Temple Bar is gone like the old gateway itself. 
present St. Dunstan’s Church is the successor to the older fabric, wh 
chimes were sweet music to Trotty Veck. Bell Yard is entirely n 
since the Neckett children lived there, and Chancery Lane is greatl 
altered ; but Lincoln’s Inn still remains, another oasis is the desert 
legal land, and the centre of the London of Bleak House, of which 
shall have more to say during this year as it forms the book for 
season. Chancery Lane ends in Holborn, almost opposite Gray’ 
Inn, giving us a vision of Dickens’s clerkship to Ellis and Blackmore 
Staple Inn on the right is full of mystery ; what did Mr. Grewgiou 
know that is not revealed in Edwin Drood ? Across the road, accordi 
to the map, is Furnival’s Inn, but long ago it was displaced by a bloel 
of modern offices. Barnard’s Inn, much changed, still exists in nai 
but in Thavies Inn we can stop to settle which of the area railings w 
those that encircled the head of little Peepy Jellyby. Northwards r 
Hatton Garden pretty much the same as it always was. Saffron 
and Field Lane have gone, and there are many changes round a 
Farringdon Street and Mount Pleasant. Doughty Street is unchang 
and No. 48 will never share the fate of the Foundling Hospital. § 
northward we see the name Battle Bridge, now King’s Cross, calli 
to mind the Harmon mounds in Our Mutual. Friend. ones 
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WHO IS THIS? 


His education had been conducted from his cradle, on the strictest 4 
principles of the main chance. The very first word he learnt t 
to spell was “ gain,” and the second (when he got into two: 
syllables) “‘ money. 

Of small stature, with weak le gs and very weak light bair. One: 
of his eyes (perhaps the eye that used to peep through the: 
keyhole) was also weak, and looked larger than the other, 
as if it couldn’t collect itself. 

A marvellous ill-favoured, ill-conditioned old lady of a stooping 
figure, with a mottled face, like bad marble, a hook nose, and | 
a hard grey eye, that looked as if it might have been hammerefil 
at on an anvil without sustaining any injury. 

A short, dried up, withered, old man, who seemed to have secreted’ 
his very blood; for nobody would have given him credit! 
for the possession of six ounces of it in his whole body. 

She was tall and bony, and almost always wore a coarse apron: 
fastened over her figure behind with two loops, and having, 
a square impregnable bib in front, that was stuck full of pms: 
and needles. She made it a powerful merit in herself that 
she wore this apron so much. t, 

The shining bald head looked so large because it shone so much. 
His smooth face had a bloom upon it, like a ripe wall fruit. 
What with his blooming face, and that head, and his blue 
eyes, he seemed to be delivering sentiments of rare wisdom 
and virtue. 

Always upright behind the proprieties.. She might have been 
taken to the top of the Alps and the bottom of Herculaneum 
without disarranging a fold of her dress or displacing a pin. 

He, and some one hundred and forty other schoolmasters, had 
been lately turned at the same time, in the same factory, on 
the same principles, like so many pianoforte legs. 

Very dirty and very jaunty: very bold and very mean, very 
swaggering and very slinking; very much like a man whe 
might have been something better, and unspeakably like : 
man who deserved to be something worse. 

A tall man of middle age, with two goggle eyes, whereof one was 
a fixture, a rubicond nose, a cadaverous face and a suit 0 
clothes placed upon such a short allowance of buttons that i 
was marvellous how he contrived to keep them on. 


(The Answers will be found on page 71). . : 
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The Boyhood 
of Dickens | - 


I, 
LONDON 


KE have seen how young Dickens, not yet eleven years of age, 
came with his parents to live in London. 
is acquaintance with the metropolis was somewhat one-sided. His 
her was in financial difficulties and could only afford to rent one of 
small six-roomed houses then being built in Camden Town, on the 
skirts of London. This was No. 16 Bayham Street, later known 
No. 141, and demolished a few years ago. ~ 
That he took from the very beginning of this Bayham Street life,” 
tes Forster, “ his first impression of that struggling poverty which 
owhere more vividly shown that in the commoner streets of the 
inary London suburb and which enriched his earliest writings with 
eshness of original humour, there cannot be a doubt.” 
he straightened circumstances of his father, which he had just 
run to understand, and the loss of his Chatham playmates, and of 
‘much respected schoolmaster, made him regard the outlook as 
n blacker than it really was. “As I thought in the little back 
ret in Bayham Street of all I had lost in losing Chatham,” he 
pte, ‘‘ what would I have given, if I had had anything to give, 
have been sent back to any-other school, to have been taught 
nething, anywhere ” 
I knew my father to be as kind-hearted and generous a man as 
r lived ... but .... in the straitness of his means, he appeared 
have utterly lost at this time the idea of educating me at all, and 
have utterly put from him the notion that I had any claim upon 
, in that regard, whatever. So I degenerated into cleaning his 
pts of a morning, and my own; and making myself useful in the 
rk of the little house; and looking after my younger brothers and 
ers (we were six in all), and- going on such Baer errands as arose 
of our poor way of living.” 
3ut here he was receiving that natural education of life which he 
med to such good account in later years: here his great love for 
ndon was first awakened. From the end of the street he could see 
dome of St. Paul’s looming through the clouds. 
‘o be taken out for a walk into Covent Garden or the Strand was 
him indeed a joy, and if he could only induce somebody to take 
n to Seven Dials, he was supremely happy. 
[he tenancy of 141 Bayham Street was not a long one, for towards 
E 
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the end of the year 1823 they removed to No. 4 Gower Street Nort! 
now demolished for Messrs. Maple’s premises. 

Here Mrs. Dickens : caused a brass pla 
to be affixed to the door announce 
“Mrs. Dickens’s Es- tablishment.” “ Y 
nobody ever came to school, nor do) 
recollect that any- body ever propose 
to come, or that the least preparation W. 
made for anybody.” 

This finds a parallel 
Micawber’s Boarding 
Young Ladies,” as 
Copperfield. 

Now came the 
family and for young 
was nearly cleared out : everything ha 
gone to the pawn- hl, = > brokers, and th 
elder Dickens was pr. Micawber and David imprisoned in tk 
Marshalsea for debt. Before the  fath 
took leave of his son he gave him the wholesome advice which was p 
into Mr. Micawber’s mouth some years later—the elder Dickens w, 
undoubtedly the prototype of Micawber. “ And he told me, I remem 
ber, to take warning by the Marshalsea, and to observe that if a mai 
had £20 a year and spent £19 19s. 6d. he would be happy; but tha 
a shilling spent the other way would make him wretched.” 

At about this time a cousin had become manager of a blackin 
business at Hungerford Stairs, and, to use Dickens’s own words : yl 
an evil hour for me . . . seeing how I was employed from day to dai 
and knowing what our domestic circumstances then were, proposé 
that I should go into the blacking warehouse, to be as useful as I coul 
at a salary, I think, of six shillings a week.” : 

The period of his life we have now to deal with is fraught with # 
deepest misery to the young boy. In later life he reviewed tho 
early days only in secret, and magnified the intensity of his hopelessne 
and degradation. It was not until after his death that the real fac 
became known through the discovery of certain autobiographic 
chapters which he had written, and which he had utilised as ficti 
in the pages of David Copperfield, where the hero is described 
working in a bottle warehouse. 

“My work,” he tells us, ‘“‘ was to cover the pots of paste blackir 
first with a piece of white paper and then with a piece of blue pape 
to tie them round with a string, and then to clip the paper close a 
neat all round, until it looked as smart as a pot of ointment from 
apothecary’s shop.” 

Here he was neglected and hopeless, working at a poor busin 
quite unbefitting his intellect and station. ‘‘ No words can expr 
the secret agony of my soul as I sank into this companionship,” 
says. ‘‘ The deep remembrance of the sense I had of being i 


in the case of “ Mr 
Establishment fe 
narrated in Dav 


hardest time for tk 
Charles. The hou 


without hope now, of the shame I felt in my position, of the miser 
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@vas to my young heart to believe that day by day what I had learned 
#nd thought and delighted in and raised my fancy and my emulation 
lp by, was passing away from me little by little, never to be brought 
Wack any more, cannot be written. My whole nature was so penetrated 
vith the grief and humiliation of such considerations that even now— 
#amous—caressed and happy—I often forget in my dreams that I have 
sh dear wife and children—even that I am a man, and wander desolately 
Mback to that time of my life... 


The boy Blacking 
Dickens Warehouse, 
in the 1824 


“‘T know that I worked from morning to night with common men and 
boys, a shabby child; I know that I tried, but ineffectually, not to 
anticipate my money, and make it last through the week; I know I 
have lounged through the streets insufficiently clothed and unsatis- 
factorily fed. I know that but for the mercy of God I might easily 
have been, for any care that was taken of me, a little robber or a little 
vagabond.” 

This chapter of autobiography reveals Dickens as such a very Human 
Boy. “In going to Hungerford Stairs of a morning,” he tells us, “ I 
ould not resist the stale pastry put out at half price on trays at the 
bonfectioners in the Tottenham Court Road, and I often spent in that 
the money I should have kept for my dinner. 

He then goes on to tell how he divided his fancy and finances 
between two pudding shops, one at the back of St. Martin’s Church, 
where the pudding was good, and little, the other in the Strand, 
where Lowther Arcade used to be, where was served a stout, hearty 
pudding, with great raisins in it, stuck in whole at great distances 


vpart. 
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On Saturday nights he would go to his lodgings by way of Blackfriars, 
past the Golden Dog licking a golden pot, a landmark still standing, and 
was often lured into a show-van at the corner, to see the Wild Indian,. 
the Fat Pig and the Little Lady. — 

His wage of six shillings was increased: 
a little later to seven shillings, but he 
had to support himself on that money, 
buying his own meals at the lodging. 
‘““T suppose the lodging was paid for 
by my father ; I certainly did not pay 
for it myself, and I certainly had no 
other assistance whatever—the making 
of my clothes I think, excepted .. .. 
no advice, no counsel, no encourage- 
ment, no consolation, no support from 
anyone, that I can call to mind, so help 
me God ...I felt keenly, however, the 
being so cut off from my parents, my 
brothers and sisters; and when my 
day’s work was done going home to 


Early morning in the streets such a miserable blank. . . . . One 
By Cruikshank Sunday night I remonstrated with my? 
father. . . . It was the first remons-- 

trance I had ever made about my lot... .. A back attic was found] 


for me at the house of an Insolvent-court agent, who lived in Lant: 
Street in the Borough, where Bob Sawyer lodged many years after-: 
wards. A bed and bedding were sent over for me and made up on the! 
floor. The little window had a pleasant prospect of a timber yard; 
and rat I took possession of my new abode, I thought it was a) 
paradise.” 4 

Here he was a little better off financially, for he breakfasted and. 
took his supper with his people in the Marshalsea. They had no want 
of bodily comforts there, Forster says, as the father’s income was still 
going on; and adds Forster: “I have heard him say the family lived 
ge erg in prison than they had ever done, for a long while, 
out of it.” 

Soon the scene of his work was changed to Chandos Street, off the 
Strand, at the corner where the Civil Service Stores now stand. In 
Dickens’s own words, we are told: ‘“‘ Next to the shop at the corner 
of Bedford Street, in Chandos Street, are two rather old-fashioned 
houses and shops adjoining one another. They were one then, or 
thrown into one, for the blacking business; and had been a butter 
shop. Opposite to them was, and is, a public-house, where I got my 
ale, under these new circumstances. The stones in the street may be 
smoothed by my small feet going across to it at dinner-time, and back 
again. The establishment was larger now, and we had one or two 
new boys. Bob Fagin and I had attained to great dexterity in tying 
up the pots. I forget how many we could do in five minutes, 
We worked, for the light’s sake, near the second window as you 
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you come from Bedford Street; and we were so brisk at 
it that the people used to stop and look in. 

Sometimes there would be quite a little crowd there. I 
saw my father coming in at the door one day when 
we were very busy, and I wondered how he could 
bear it.” 

This must have happened after the 28th May, the 
date on which his father was released from the Mar- 
shalsea, and yet no effort was made by the father to 
relieve his son from a labour to which he was so unsuited. 
“I had the same wanderings about the streets as I used 
to have, and was just as solitary and self-dependent as 
before; but I had not the same difficulty in merely living. 
I never, however, heard a word of being taken away, or 
of being otherwise than quite provided for.” 

The family, on leaving the Marshalsea, went to lodge in 

amden Town, but Charles continued his work at the blacking ware- 
house and went to and from the Chandos Street establishment daily, 
sometimes carrying with him his dinner, “ some cold hotch- 
potch in a small basin tied up in a handkerchief.” ‘‘At last, 
one day, my father, and the relative so often mentioned, 
quarrelled ; quarrelled by letter, for I took the letter from 
my father to him which caused the explosion, but quarrelled 
very fiercely. It was about me. It may have had some 
backward reference, in part, for anything I know, to my 
employment at the window.” 

The cousin was very angry at the letter, and young 
Charles was sent home; his mother, however, was for 
sending him back, and went to smooth over the quarrel 
with the cousin, but: ‘*‘ My father said I should go back no 
more, and should go to school. I do not write resentfully 
or angrily, for I know how all these things have worked 
together to make me what I am; but I never afterwards 
orgot, I never shall forget, I never can forget, that my mother was 
yarm for my being sent back.” 

How great an impression this incident had on the mind of 
Dickens may be gathered from the following: ‘“ Until old 
Hungerford Market was pulled down, until old Hungerford 
Stairs were destroyed, and the very nature of the ground 
changed, I never had the courage to go back to the place 
where my servitude began. I never saw it. I could not 
endure to go near it. For many years, when I came near to 
Robert Warren’s in the Strand, I crossed over to the opposite 
side of the way to avoid a certain smell of the cement they 
put upon the blacking-corks, which reminded me of what 
I was once. It was a very long time before I liked to go 
up Chandos Street. My old way home by the Borough 
made me cry, after my eldest child could speak. In my 
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walks at night I have walked there often, since then, and by degrees 
I have come to write this.” 

These hard experiences of boyhood had their effect on Dickens m 
later years ; here it was that he learnt the sternest realities that beset 
the seamy side of life, which he so strongly endeavoured to make 
brighter for others, and, as Mr. G. K. Chesterton says in one of his 
critical essays on Dickens, ‘* If he learnt to whitewash the universe, 
it was in a blacking factory that he learnt it.” 

(To be continued) 


THE LATE MR. W. H. BANKS 


T is with great regret that 
we record the death of 
Mr. William H. Banks, at 
the early age of fifty-one. . 
For many years he was ani 
ardent supporter of the 
Cheltenham Branch, and! 
filled the office of President? 
from 1926 to 1928. 

Mr. Banks was a talented | 
amateur actor, and it was; 
mainly due to his en-- 
thusiasm and ability that: 
a strong dramatic side of! 
the Cheltenham Branch was: 
developed. Those who 
attended the Conference at 
Cheltenham in 1922 will 
recall his wonderful charac- 
ter study of Dr. Manette. 
At the Dinner in London in 
1927 to celebrate the Twenty- 
fifth Birthday of the Fellowship, Mr. Banks replied to the toast of 
the Fellowship as representing the Branches. 

When Mr. Banks retired from business in 1928, he removed to near: 
London, and Headquarters were quick to enrol him on the Executive 
Committee, where his great charm of manner gained him many new 
friends. He was a great Dickens lover and scholar, and one of the 
kindliest and most courteous of men. As recently as February of this 
year he was presented with a gold cigarette case by the Cheltenham 
Branch as a mark of their appreciation and regard, and the hope was 
expressed that Mr. Banks would live many years in happy retirement. 
This was not to be ; but he will live long in the hearts of all who knew 


him. A. G. D. 
A NEW BRANCH of the Fellowship has been formed at Cirencester. 


with the assistance of the Cheltenham Branch. We hope to report 
more fully in the next number. 
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FREEMASONRY AND DICKENS 


REEMASONRY is mentioned very little in the writings of 
Dickens, but it cannot be said that Freemasons seldom write 
ut Dickens,” says the ‘‘ Freemasons’ Chronicle ” in a leading article; 
ring special reference to Sir Alfred Robbins : ‘‘ Freemasonry extends 
every part of the world and is surely and steadily increasing day 
day, while interest in Dickens, also, is world-wide and is spreading 
ite as definitely. . . - 
“The Dickens Fellowship are to be congratulated on their new 
esident, and with our wide experience of him we know that he can 
counted on to give to that Society the same unselfish and painstaking 
votion as he has so willingly and ungrudgingly extended for very 
ny years to Freemasonry and other activities.” 


MORE DICKENS IN BOOKS 


ROM the recently published “Comrades, a Boer Journal of the 
Boer War,” by Deneys Reitz, with a preface byRt. the Hon. 
C. Smuts, we quote the following odd experience. 


On my way down the gorge I found.two wounded officers beside 
the track, one with his thumb shot away, and the other with a 
broken arm. As I came up I heard one of them remark, ‘‘ Here 
comes a typical young Boer for you,” and they asked me whether I 
understood English. I told them ‘“ Yes,” and the man with the 
thumb said, *“‘ Then will you tell me why you fellows are continuing 
the war, because you are bound to lose ?”’. I replied ,** Oh, well, 
you see, we’re like Mr. Micawhber, we’re waiting for something to 
turn up.” They burst out laughing, and one said, . “ Didn’t. I tell 
you this is a funny country, and now here’s your typical young Boer 
quoting Dickens.” 
* cS *% Kk 

There is an interesting reference to Dickens in Mr. P. W. Thompson’s 
90k “‘ The Whole Tithe ’—a work‘on the Israelitish Tithing system 
id its modern application. : 

“ There is, so far as we recollect,” says the writer, “ only one passage 
all Dickens’s voluminous writings in which the tithe is so much 
alluded to. And this occurs in Our Mutual Friend, at the point 
hen Noddy Boffin, having just come into £100,000 under the Harmon 
ill, instructs his lawyer to issue a notice stating that “for the ap- 
ehension and conviction of the murderer, we offer a reward of one 
he of the property.” We do not devote a page to Dickens because 
» have, anywhere in his books, found formal teaching as to the precise 
oportion of income to be devoted to charitable purposes. We do 
because of our great veneration for the memory of the man who, 
erywhere in his works, and at all times in his life, inculcated . . . that 
erciful, kindly, considerate benevolence of thought and action for 
1ich those of our fellow-creatures who are in any tribulation or distress, 
1ether of mind, body, or estate, call aloud to Heaven. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW THAT — | 


Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 
Dickens was born in 1812 and died in 1870. 
* * * * * 
“ Phiz”’? was the pseudonym of Hablot K. Browne. 
* * * * * 
The Glasgow Atheneum was opened by Dickens in 1847. 
* * * * * 
“Boz”? was the pen-name used by Dickens for his earliest writings. 
* * * * * 


Gad’s Hill Place near Rochester was the house of Dickens’s boyhood | 
dreams. 


* * * * * 
Edinburgh was the first city to give public recognition of the genius | 
of Dickens. 
a * * * * 
Dickens’s nephew, Harry Burnett, a cripple, who died at the age of © 
ten, was the original of Paul Dombey. 
* * * * * ved 
Dickens was the first editor of ‘“‘The Daily News.” He also edited 


‘“ Bentley’s Miscellany,’ ‘* Household Words” and ‘“ All the Year 
Round.” 


* * * * * 
The publishers of The Pickwick Papers made a profit of £14,000 by 
the sale of that publication in monthly parts. 
* * * * * 
Dickens wrote a play, “‘The Lamplighter,” specially for Macready, 
but it was never played by him. 
* * * * * 
Dickens presided at the opening of the Manchester Athenzeum in 1843 
at which both Cobden and Disraeli were present. 
* * * * * 
Emerson said that the lesson inculeated by American Notes “ was not 
quite lost, that it held bad manners up so that churls would see the 


deformed.” Longfellow considered the book “ jovial and good 
natured, and at times very severe.” 


* * * * * 
To satisfy his desire for amateur theatricals, Dickens erected in his 


house in Tavistock Square a theatre—‘ the smallest theatre in the 
world ’’—he stated it to be. : 


1 
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‘Drawn by) . [Ruth Whittaker 
A STIGGINS OF 1829 


Srr.—The enclosed cutting from to-day’s “‘ Times’? may be worthy 
f a corner in The Dickensian. One is at once struck, on reading it, 
y a strong family likeness to the great Mr. Stiggins. Often one hears 
e criticism that the Reverend gentleman is maligned, and that no 
lergyman would ever have behaved in such a fashion. Thinking of 
is criticism I thought it best to send this cutting to you to deal 
mith as you think fit. 
megent’s Park, A. C. WHITEHORN (Captain). 


be) 


»? 


From ‘“‘ The Times ’’ of 1829. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1829. Price 7d. 

QUEEN-SQUARE.— Yesterday a very sanctified-looking elderly per- 
sonage, named Thomas Morris Ellis, of Rupert-street, Haymarket, 
was brought before Mr. Gregorie, amongst the disorderlies, from 
St. Margaret’s watch-house, charged by Nicholson, one of the 

| beadles of that parish, with being drunk and disorderly in the streets 
on Sunday morning, and creating a mob. 

Thomas Morris Ellis is an itinerant preacher of the gospel to the 
unconverted inhabitants of Tothill-street, Duck-lane, the Almonry, 
and various other parts of Westminster, and on Sunday morning 
last he was holding forth in the Broadway, in his usual manner, on 
the sinfulness of this wicked world, and comforting his flock by 
eternal damnation if they did not follow his pious and virtuous 
example. He had, however, found it necessary frequently to refresh 

_ “the inward man,” and had taken such potent draughts of geneva at 
different gin shops between the intervals of his preaching, that the 
- spirit at last overcame him. 
Nicholson, the beadle .. . . found him in Prince’s-street, Broadway, 
) totally exhausted by his exertions and sprawling upon all fours... . 
| With the assistance of another person, this very worthy divine was 
{ carried to the watch- oc his flock bewailing the misfortunes of 
the “dear good man.” .. 
‘What have you to say to the charge ?”’ inquired Mr. Gregorie. 
“ Really,” replied the preacher, lifting up his eyes: to the ceiling, 
*«T have no recollection whatever of the circumstance.” 

Mr. Gregorie ordered the divine to pay 5s. for being drunk, and not 
having so much money about him, he was locked up until he could 
send for his friends. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 


Si,—In Martin Chuzzlewit I find page 180 in the “ Household 
Mdition,” and page 421 in the “ Fireside Edition ” : 

“The General was one of the party at the public table next day, 

and after breakfast suggested that they should wait upon the agent 
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without loss of time. They, desiring nothing more, agreed, so off 

they all four started for the office of the Eden settlement.” 

Arrived at the office, the General introduces Martin and Mark to 
Seadder with the words: ‘Two Gentlemen on business.” So they; 
are but three. 

Has no reader before me asked about this riddle ? 


Dusseldorf. N. HoErFrNaGELs. 


[Although this error has already been noted, it is interesting to find it 
has not escaped the attention of our Dusseldorf reader.—EDITOR. | 


ANGELINA FROOD 


Dear Sir.—It would interest me very much to know how many 
of your readers have realised that Dr. Austin Freeman’s novel, ** The 
Mystery of Angelina Frood,” published, I think, in 1925, is, as it were, , 
a commentary by this distinguished writer of detective stories, on the » 
Helena-Datchery theory of Edwin Drood. I note, however, that this ; 
book is not so far included in your valuable “‘ Drood ” bibliography, , 
where, though not a direct contribution to the controversy, I think: 
it may claim some right to belong, and it occurs to me, therefore, , 
that its bearing on the subject has not, perhaps, been universally * 
recognised. 

The parallelism of the names, Edwin, Angelina, Frood, Drood, is @ 
sufficient guide to the novelist’s intention. In addition, we have + 
the following points of contact :— 


(1) The scene is laid at Rochester. : f 

(2) The plot concerns the efforts of a drug-sodden maniac to» 
murder the heroine, Angelina Frood. a 

(3) His first attempt is made by strangulation. 

(4) To escape from him, Angelina pretends to be dead. Clues” 
are laid, suggesting (a) that she has fallen into the river and (6) that 
her body has been walled up and destroyed by quicklime in a portio 
of the old town-wall, then under repair. 

(5) The remains (supposed to be Angelina) are identified throug 
the presence of a gold ring. 

(6) A quaint and mysterious character, called Bundy, plays 
leading part in the action, and eventually turns out to be Angelin 
Frood herself, disguised as a man. : 


7 
3 
a 


While, of course, the general outlines of the plot are very different 
from those of ‘* Drood ”’—necessarily so, since *“* Edwin” has been. 
altered into ‘ Angelina ”’—there is here clear and intentional parallel- 
ism. Dr. Freeman’s handling of the question, ‘‘Can a woman suc- 
cessfully disguise herself as a man, and, if so, under what conditions ?”” 
is extremely interesting, in connection with the Helena-Datchery 
theory. Readers will be interested to note the various safeguards 
with which Dr. Freeman surrounds the impersonation, as for instance = 
that the woman is an actress by profession ; that her disguise (heigh 
of shoe-heels, etc.) is skilfully adapted to accentuate the difference 
between her two personalities; that an elaborate method is used 
impress on the other characters (and on the reader) that both ‘* Bundy’ 
and ‘ Angelina” exist contemporaneously ; that no ‘‘ make-up’ 
is used for ‘‘ Bundy,” the necessary alterations (wig, false eyebrows 
false voice, etc.) being used to restore the cropped and shaven “‘ Bundy’ 
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h deep voice to the long-haired, heavy-browed, high-voiced 
gelina,” so that everything in the “ Bundy” impersonation will 
r close inspection by daylight, and so on. 

he signs by which the femininity of “ Bundy” is eventually dis- 
ered are also of interest, and may be studied in connection with 
question whether, if Dickens really meant Helena to be Datchery, 
was taking all necessary precautions to make the impersonation 
ss muster. 

t may be that the “ Angelina Frood” parallel is already well- 
own to Dickensians. If not, I venture to think that it may be of 
erest to you—especially as, in view of the recent exploits of ‘‘ Colonel 
rker,” the whole question of male impersonation has acquired a 
tain topical interest. 


DorotHy L. SAYERS. 


EDWIN DROOD. 


Sir.—With regard to the second cover—the one touched up by 
Ides—I am simply amazed that the third figure should be attributed 
~Durdles. With all due deference to the learned professor, he does 
t appear to know anything about “ foreshortening’’ which would 
ale the ascending figure look shorter, on a level with the eye, which 
so accounts for the alleged “lounging” of the figure, which does 
t appear to be in such great haste as those above, but that I attribute 
the restraint exhibited all through by Crisparkle. The slenderness 
d refinement of the figure would exclude Durdles and the clerical 
it puts the “topper” on the question. The figure next above may 
/ the mysterious Datchery, his face being purposely hidden by the 
wel of the stairs. 

The No. 1 illustration by Collins, of the dinner party, certainly shows 
mpractibility.” One mistake as the professor points out, or points 
t and contradicts, is putting Rosa where Helena should be. The pro- 
‘sor says Jaspar is “‘ fixing his looks on Rosa,” which are evidently 
setting her, judging by the butler’s surprise, Helena’s interest, the 
san’s concern and the upheld fan of Rosa, who looks as if she were 
out to rise from the table to escape from Jasper’s proximity. The 
sition of the Dean and the pointing finger is that of saying “Is it 
8 dish which is making you feel ill,” and the man with the moustache, 
d head tipped back to look over the intervening dishes, at the same, 
ould be Neville by the ‘“‘ moustache,” the dark hair being hidden 
‘the foreshortening of the face. The men on the other side of the 
ple are indeed hard to differentiate, as the one attributed by the 
ofessor to Crisparkle has a moustache, and of the others, one looks 
e Napoleon, and the other might be anything male or female. 


E. BREARLEY. 


WHO IS THIS? 


(Answers to Questions on page 60.) 


1, Jonas Chuzzlewit ; 2, John Chivery; 3, Mrs. Pipchin; 4, Nadgett ; 
Mrs. Gargery; 6, Mr. Casby; 7, Mrs. General; 8, McChoakum- 
ld; 9, Montague Tigg; 10, Newman Noggs. 
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Drawn by] (Ruth Whittaker 


Reports from Branches for insertion in the Spring Number to be pub- 
lished on March Ist, must be received not later than February 8th, 


Newspaper reports cannot be accepted for these pages. 
* * * * * 

Branch Secretaries are reminded that Certificates of Membership 
may be had from Headquarters at ls. per doz. The Hon. Secretary 
will be pleased to send specimen to any Branch Secretary on appli- 
cation. 

* * * * * : 

‘The October Meeting of the Council of the Fellowship witnessed | 
an innovation which it is hoped will make these quarterly meetings + 
more popular. After the business had been disposed of, tea was } 
served and then under the guidance of Messrs. Dexter, Gadd and Rust, . 
the first of a series of ** Roundabouts ” was held. The subject selected — 
was ‘Round about Dingley Dell’? and the “Highbury Hitter” 
(Mr, Dexter) opened bout one with some doughty blows on behalf _ 
of those who had claimed Cob Tree Hall and Maidstone as the originals 
of Dingley Dell and Muggleton, but the ‘ Edgware Heavyweight ” — 
(Mr. Rust) weighed in with some crashing counter-strokes on behalf 
of Birling Place and Malling, while the ‘* Gravesend Gamecock ” (Col, 
Gadd) in bout three dealt with the roads to and from these places 
‘The discussion was of a most interesting character and the hour and a_ 
half allotted to the “ Roundabout”? was altogether inadequate to 
deal fully with the subject, but it was unanimously agreed that the 
generally accepted claims of Cob Tree Hall as Dingley Dell were 
made without sufficient careful research and that those of Birling 
Place, with West Malling as Muggleton, are better justified by the 
text of the book. 


* x * * * 


London members met for the first time this session, on October 7th, 
at Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, now adopted as the regular place for the 
monthly reunions. It was the President’s night, and Sir Alfred 
Robbins himself provided the entertainment by giving an excellently 
well-reasoned paper entitled ‘* Datchery’s disguise dissipated.” The 
attempt to prove that Datchery was Grewgious was well supported 
by arguments, but as no vote was taken one cannot say how many 
of the audience were converted. Certainly that eminent Droodist, : 
Mr. Perey Carden, was not, as he steadfastly refused to haul down — 
the flag which he has nailed to the mast of the sea-going Tartar. A 
general debate of much interest. followed, and the lecturer dealt with 
each of his critics in the happiest and kindliest vein. Sir Charles 
Wakefield gave much pleasure to everyone by presiding as Chairman, 
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d saying some kindly words as to the agreeable memories of the Fel- 
ship he took with him in giving up the Presidency and handing 
er the reins to his successor. He made graceful and well-deserved 
ents on Sir Alfred Robbins’s qualifications and fitness for the post 
which the latter made equally felicitous reply. The President’s 
resting lecture will be published in the March Dickensian. 
* * * a * 
Canon Woodward, the late Rector of Southwark, was the lecturer: 
the London Meeting in November, his subject being Southwark. A 
ge audience filled the Old Hall, and for nearly an hour and a half 
e Canon held them entranced with his wonderfully human and 
morous account of the four great things which have made Southwark 
ous since pre-Norman days ; its Churches,.its Prisons, its Hospitals 
d its Inns. Southwark is so full of memories of Dickens that 
ckensians are sometimes apt to overlook its greater literary and 
storical associations, and the lecture was a very welcome reminder 
the important part the city on the south side of the Thames has 
id in the history of London. 
* * * * * 
The Bromley Branch concluded its summer programme with a 
otor trip to Penshurst, the historic home of the Sidneys, under the 
udance of Mr. T. W. Hill; a most successful outing indeed. The 
inter season commenced with a social evening in October, which 
igurs well for the development of the human interest among the mem- 
zs. Later in the month the branch arranged one of the Public 
brary Lectures, when Mr. Walter Dexter gave his lantern lecture, 
Mr. Pickwick’s Pilgrimages.” In November, the members were 
lighted to meet Mr. Percy T. Carden with his extremely interesting 
sture, “‘ Across the bridges with Dickens.” 
* * * * * 
The late Mr. Henry Davey, a well-known Brighton Dickensian, and a 
ember of the branch there since its formation, left the sum of £50 
the branch, for general: purposes. 
* * * * * 
The rambling session of the Hull Branch, organised by the in- 
fatigable Mrs. Harold Kellington, the President’s wife, opened with 
outing to Filey on Whit Monday. On June Ist, Swanland, one of 
ull’s favourite beauty spots, was visited. Special mention must be 
ude of the visit to Burton Constable, the ‘‘ mystery ramble” to 
insea, at the mouth of the Humber, and the trips to Ellerker and 
ckering Park. The season ended with a very enjoyable Garden 
ty at 11 Park Grove, the residence of a member, the ladies having 
arge of the catering. Owing to the success of the rambling season 
yre members have been recruited for the winter session. 
* * * * * 
The July Meeting of the Melbourne Branch was devoted to Barnaby 
wdge. The President, Mr. Callaway, gave a general review of the 
ok, and Mrs. Cleary read a paper on ‘The Vardens.””. Miss E. A. 
aser gave a resumé of Edgar Allan Poe’s essay which criticises 
3 plot. Miss Jerrems’s paper on ‘‘ Mrs. Rudge,” was read for her in 
r absence through illness. The evening closed with scenes from 
> book staged by the Dramatic Club. In August, this Branch had 
3 pleasure of hearing an impromptu address from Dr. Greil, a lady 
ctor from the New York Branch; Mr. R. H. Croll gave a pleasant 
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talk on “Trees”; Captain Peters chose for the title of his pa 
“ Dickens isn’t read now,” a remark he overheard in a crowd, bu 
all the facts he was able to bring forward formed an emphatic denis 
to the statement. At the September meeting all office-bearers we 
re-elected. Mr. Callaway began the programme with a talk on “TF 
Morality of Dick Swiveller,” showing that the young man had g 
social qualities, truthfulness, sincerity and chivalry. Miss Frane 
Fraser read a paper entitled, ‘* Dickens and other Humorists.” Th 
meeting of Nell and her grandfather with Codlin and Short was 
sented by Mr. Mostyn Wright and very well acted. 
* * * * * 

Blackpool has sustained a heavy loss in the tragic death of it 
President, Alderman W. G. Bean, J.P. In all his speeches he had t 
true Dickensian spirit and that touch of humour which made hir 
welcome everywhere. Alderman John Potter, J.P., the late Hon 
Sec., has been elected to fill his place—and a more worthy success 
it would not be possible to find. He has been the inspiration of th 
branch from its inception. He has been its guide, philosopher an 
friend. Under his care it has developed into its present flourishin 
condition. 

* * * * * 

Looking back upon the session, says the Annual Report of th 
Blackpool Branch, one cannot but be impressed by the talent contr 
tained in the Fellowship. New speakers have arisen—and risen at on@ 
paper to a degree of excellency of which any society might be proud 
Without their help and assistance the evenings could not have beer 
the unvarying successes they have proved. In the discussions alsé 
much ability has been disclosed. The branch has shone in the 
reflected glory of its Honorary Secretary who had the honour te 
be Mayor of Blackpool during last session. It was a happy thought: 
therefore, to make that the excuse, if one were needed, for presentin 
him with a statuette of Micawber the character he so closely resemb 
physically, although, as an accountant, he has no mind to tolerate 
continual debit side of life of his graceless prototype. 

* * * * * 

For the third year in succession the Canterbury Branch has paidy 
summer visit to Broadstairs. The six winter months have been de- 
voted to readings and character sketches—those who have given 
readings including Canon Tonks, Councillor the Rev. 8. Gordon Wils 
(Vice-President), Miss Nethersole, Miss Menzies, B.Sc., Mr. A. Coole 
Mr. Clifford Wheeler and others. Members have been conduct 
over the house of Agnes Wickfield, The Sun or Little Inn, Fleur 
Lys and Fountain Hotels, St. Alphege Church and the King’s School. 
also Charlton’s in Mercery Lane, the shop which employed the butcher 
boy in David Copperfield, all places linked with that favourite novel 
To these places members of the Rochester Branch, City of Londor 
Traders’ Club and others have also been conducted. The membershij 


is now 126. Mr. Clifford Wheeler has been elected President for the 
third year. 


* * * * * 


Balham Branch opened a new season with a social evening of m 
and dancing. A presidential address full of charm was given by t 
new President, Mr. E. Fullwood. Pleasant rambles have taken pl 
to the Trinity Almshouses at Mile End, and to the Mansion Hou 
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eh visit finishing with a convivial tea-drinking. Preparations are 
ell in progress for the Christmas Party and a Dramatic Performance 
December 6th. 

* * * * * 
The Edmonton (Alberta) Branch has made an auspicious start 
its fourth season. Dramatic work forms an important item in 
S programme, and considerable help has been rendered to local 
arities by this section. The October meeting welcomed the Presi- 
ent, Mr. Leaver, lately returned from England, who gave a most 
teresting talk on his visit. The Rev. Canon Comyn-Ching lectured on 
leak House at the November meeting. The study group of the 
ranch has most interesting meetings each alternate Tuesday. 
* * * * * 


Prof. W. T. Allison and Prof. Cross were the principal speakers at 
he opening meeting of the Winnipeg Branch, at theatre “A” of 
miversity building, over which Mr. G. H. Balls presided. Prof. Allison’s 
lescription of “the international shrine of admirers of Dickens,” 
vhich he had visited during the summer, was entrancing (to quote a 
eport in the press). Prof. Cross spoke principally of Dickens’s Ameri- 
an experiences and of the author’s high opinion of Canada, his visit to 
Niagara Falls, Kingston, Montreal, Quebec and other interesting 
entres, how he had been entranced with the Thousand Islands, 
though, at that period not by any means so attractive or impressive 
mn appearance as to-day. Dickens had declareed that Canada would 
ilways hold a foremost place in his remembrance, and generally no 
iner appreciation of the country had ever been written than that by 
Jickens. At the November meeting, Mr. L. J. Reyeraft, K.C., lectured 
nm ‘* Observations on ‘ Bleak House.’ ”’ 
* * * * * 

There was a very large attendance at the opening meeting of the 
Yheltenham Branch in October. After sympathetic reference to the 
oss sustained by the branch through the death of its late President, 
(Ir. W. H. Banks, and several other members, including Mr. R. F. 
3eard, the President, Mr. A. G. Dye, read a most interesting and 
ttractive paper on David Copperfield. Mr. Dye, being himself a 
ative of Great Yarmouth, was able to bring extensive local knowledge 
0 portions of the book. His paper was followed by a series of well- 
hosen readings by Mr. Finch, and an excellent recitation by Miss 
nid Leeson. On October 18th and 19th, members of the branch 
ave performances of a dramatised version of Our Mutual Friend, in 
he Empire Hall, The adaptation was most ably written and produced 
yy Mr. H. O. Barnett, who thus added to the already great obligation 
nder which he has placed the Branch for work of this nature. The 
lay was repeated at several other places, including a special visit to 
he newly-formed Cirencester: Branch. At the final performance in 
he Empire Hall, Mr. H. O. Barnett was presented with a wrist-watch 
rom the members of the cast as a token of their appreciation. Presen- 
ations were made also to Miss C. Dallimore, the Secretary, for her 
many arduous duties in connection with the productions, and to 
[rs. Leedham, who acted as prompter. At the November meeting a 
aper on Mrs. Gamp was read by Mr. H. C. Ockenden, followed by 
ne amusing sketch of Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig done by Miss F. Beard 
nd Mrs. Leeson respectively, and a character-sketch of Dora Spenlow 
iven with great beauty both of feeling and elocution by Miss MeIntosh. 
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The winter session of the St. Pancras Branch opened on October 
14th, when Miss L. E. Parker, the late popular Hon. Secretary, was 
elected President for the year, and gave a short address on the duties 
expected from the holder of such an office. Some interesting churches 
were visited on October 12th, in a ramble from Vintry to: Blackfriars, 
conducted by Mr. Wickens. At the November meeting there was @ 
large audience under the chairmanship of Mr. Perey Carden, whent 
various theories in regard to the Edwin Drood mystery were advanced. . 
A very popular subject, and much enjoyed. ¥ 

7 * * ws * 4 

Mrs. Panzetta, the President of the St. Pancras Branch, is organising § 
the twenty-sixth annual Dickens Festival at ‘‘ Whitefields” ont 
December 11th, 12th and 13th, when these clever amateurs will present } 
a dramatic version of Our Mutual Friend. Application for tickets + 
should be made to Mrs. Panzetta at 72 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 

us x x * * ’ 

During August and September the Eastbourne Branch enjoyed 
three outings, to Arundel, Wannock and Hampton Court. The winter * 
session opened in October with a social which was thoroughly enjoyed. 
The study circle has had a very interesting time with Bleak House, 
with elucidations from Miss Lakeman, Miss G. Bemi and others. The 


ommher meeting was arranged by Mrs. Ferguson and Miss Lily 
ussey. 


* * * * * 


The Mayor of Leyton, Ald. W. C. Russell, President of the Leyton — 
Branch, occupied the chair at the opening meeting, when Mr. W. H.. 
Lowry gave a most entertaining lecture on ** Some Dickens Courtships,” 
which was received with hearty applause. The Dickens Players — 
filled the programme at the next meeting with several dramati¢ 


sketches, to which Miss Flora Ford added some Scottish stories with 
great success. | 


+ 
* * * * * t 


; The Sheffield Branch regrets to announce the death of Mr. George 
Edward Stembridge, J.P., who was President for the years 1914 . 
1918. His widow has very kindly presented the branch with an oak 
bookease and a collection of Dickensiana. This was formally pre-_ 
sented to the branch by Mr. J. Cuming Walters on November 7th, 
when he also delivered an extremely interesting paper on “It is the 
law—according to Dickens.” We hope we shall have the opportunity 
of printing this lecture in the pages of The Dickensian. 
* * * * * 


At the opening meeting of the twenty-seventh session of the Man- 
chester Branch, the President, Mr. C. L. Browne and Mrs. Browne: 
received old and new members. A vote of thanks to Miss H. E. 
Phillips for her services as Secretary for the past five years was carried 
unanimously, The President introduced Mr. D. J. Parry, the new 
Secretary, with an account of his activities in the Fellowship during — 
eighteen years membership. Then followed the presidential address on 

Fellowship and its meaning.” A short account of the Edinburgh - 
Conference was given by Miss Phillips, Mr. F. R. Dean and Mr. Browne. 
On October 18th, Mr. J. Cooper Sands, of Nottingham, in costume 
complete with hook, gave a recital entitled “ Captain Cuttle breaks the 
news gently,” followed by “Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions.” For 
fifty minutes the members were gripped by his portrayal of this very 
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character, one of Dickens’s gentlemen. A collection for the Birthday 
id realised £4. At the November meeting, Mr. T. H. Moffett lectured 
“Dickens and Some of his Characters,’’ in which he dealt not only 
the well known, but also the less known characters. Dickens 
d Mr. Moffett) had the power, unsurpassed by any other novelist, 
aking his characters unforgettable. The lines of his drawing are 
, vivid, essential, so that the unity of effect achieved is impressed 
lear-cut images on the mind and memory of the reader. Some of 
kens’s most interesting studies are in the background, or come 
o the full limelight only momentarily and are gone. But they all 
e that subtle quality of permanence that Dickens had the secret 
imparting to his characters. 
* * co * * 


he first meeting of the season of the Toronto Branch was held at 
rvis Street Collegiate Institute Auditorium. The President, in his 
ening address, laid stress on what the birth of Charles Dickens had 
sant to the world, and urged upon the members the necessity of 
rpetuating the ideals he taught. The dramatic part of the evening’s 
tertainment was under the direction of Mr. W. A. Atkinson, and 
asisted of a Play entitled ‘Miss Betsy Trotwood.” Mrs. Frances 
stance in the title role did a splendid piece of acting, but so par- 
ularly good were all the members of the cast that it is difficult to 
+k anyone out for special mention. Reference was made by Mr. 
urry Tasker to the recent passing of Miss Gertrude Lawler, M.A., 
4.D., Treasurer of the branch, and a tribute of silence was paid to her 
smory. The first meeting of The Dickens Fellowship Club was 
Id at the Club Room, 70 Victoria Street, on Thursday: evening, 
tober 24th, when the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
ason :—President, Mr. J. Hunt Stanford; Vice-President, Mrs. 
lward Bailey ; Secretary, Mr. Leslie Floyd; Treasurer, Mr. Harry 
sker. After the business meeting concluded, various members 
ve short addresses on ‘‘ My favourite book of Charles Dickens, and 
1y,”” followed by a social hour, refreshments being served at the close 
the meeting. 
* * * * * 
The Plymouth Branch opened its winter session with the President’s 
eption, at which Mr. W. G. Hitt gave a paper on “ The Appreciation 
Dickens,’ and extracts from ‘“‘ Sketches by Boz” were given by 
3. 8. S. Hutchings and Mr. W. G. Hitt. At the next two evenings, 
's. J. C. Pryor read ‘‘ Pip’s Christmas from Great Expectations” ; 
s. W. H. Crens gave a paper on ‘‘ Modern Views of Charles Dickens ”’ ; 
d Mrs. L. Annear produced a charming little play, ‘“ Trotwood 
pperfield,” adapted by Mr. W. G. Hitt, the evenings being inter- 
arsed with music and ‘singing. 
* * * * * 

The Liverpool ‘session opened with an address from the President, 
ss Nancy Parnell, B.A., whose speeches are always welcome. Miss 
A. Jacobsen’s paper on “‘ The Spinsters of Dickens” provided a 
ry pleasant evening with much discussion. The Dramatic Section 
again very active. The loss of Mr. A. J. Dearden as producer is a 
ious one, but there is renewed enthusiasm, and Mr. F. Baines is 
cing over the duties with much courage and success. Many per- 
mances have been booked starting from December 16th. The 
m for the December meeting is ‘Who was Dick Datelory. Be 
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We wonder if this hitherto insoluble mystery is likely to be sifte 
at last. Assistance from any quarter will be acceptable. Mr. J. Coo 
Sands, of Nottingham, is visiting us on January 15th, to give a recita 
and the opportunity will be taken to raise some funds for our ‘‘ Jenn; 
Wren League.” 

* * * * * 

The Hackney and Stoke Newington Branch opened the win 
session in September with a social evening. The presidential add 
of Mr. W. Saunders was followed by a pleasant musical programme: 
In October a debate on the novels took place. Mr. Rust held that th 
novels before David Copperfield were better than those written afte 
it: Mr. McNulty spoke in favour of the later novels. The case 
argued with great vigour by the two contestants, who were wel: 
supported by members of the audience. On a vote being taken, th 
earlier novels were declared to be the better. The debate was preced 
by an admirable Recital by Mr. Lowry of “‘ Going into Society.” 

* * ok * * 

At the opening meeting of the New York Branch, Mr. John Philip: 
Bramer, the President, occupied the chair and referred to the suec 
of the recent Conference in that City, stating that the exhibit of 
Dickensiana in the New York Public Library during the summer h 
been visited by about seventy thousand people. Mr. Newbury Frosti 
Read provided a most interesting talk on ‘t The Mysteries of Dickens.” 
He said he had never understood why Dickens had given a detectives 
the name of Witcham until he learned that a detective of that name, 
or one very similar, had solved a most atrocious murder committed! 
by one Constance Kent, narrating the story thereof, and he had, 
therefore, used that name in one of his short stories. ; 


DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER | 
BOOKS. } 

_ English Humour, by J. B. Priestley. The English Heritage Series: 
Longman’s. 3s. 6d. : 


The Great Expectation Country, by W. Laurence Gadd. Illustrated 
by G. F. Gadd. Cecil Palmer. 3s. 6d. r 
The English Novel in France, by M. G. Devonshire, M.A. University 
of London Press. 10s. 6d. 
The Man Charles Dickens, a Victorian Portrait, by Edward Wagen- 
knecht. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. ; 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. ; 
. The Poor Travellers’ House at Rochester,” by C. Romanné-James 
Millgate Monthly, August. : 


“The Fascination of Dickens,” by B : J ; 
ath avons y Bolton Savage. Liverpool Postg 
> he Charm of Dickens,” by K. W. Kentish Gazette, 31st August 
‘Would Dickens find any Micawbers 'To-day,” by J. D. Beresford 
Daily Express, 16th October. 

* What Happened to Edwin Drood,” by 8. Y. E. Notting. 
Guardian, 12th-14th October ; Letter from A. Philos, October 15th, 
and iro ‘weer? follower, October 17th. 


‘ This. et Lietche) Twaddle,” by Sir Max Pemberton. Evenin 


ews, October Sen 


' 
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WINTER 1929-30 


omission of several Branches is regrettable, but is solely due to the fact 
that the necessary particulars have not been sent to me.—The Editor, 


LHAM. 
Dec. 7 Dramatic Social arranged by Miss Jolly. 
13 Reading of A Christmas Carol by Mr. E. J. Fullwood. 
gan. 3 New Year’s Party. 
10 ‘‘ Was Dickens unfair to Nonconformity ?’’ by Mr. W. Kent. 
Feb. 14 ‘Some contemporary Poets of the Dickens period,’ by Mr. and Mrs. Wrench. 


Dee. 9 ‘‘ The Victorian Novel,” by Mr. G. E. Glazier. 
16 To be arranged. 

Jan. 9 New Year’s Party. 
20 Birds and Animals, by Mr. F. Randle. 

Feb. 3 Paper by Miss K. Holland. 
17 Paper by Mr. W. W. Elliott. 

.MINGHAM. 

Dee. 11 Dramatic Evening. 

Jan. 8 ‘ Dickens and Thackeray compared,’ by Miss M. Bryan and Mr. W. Nodder. 

Feb. 7 Dickens Birthday Party. 
8 Tea to poor children. 

ACK BURN. 

Dec. 12 Discussion on Bleak House. 

Jan. 9 ‘‘ Does Dickens still survive?” by Mr. W. Lang. 

Feb. 13 Birthday Celebration. 

ACK POOL. 

Dec. 13 Dingley Dell Christmas Party. 
17. A Christmas Carol, by the Cleveley’s Thespians. 

Jan. 3 The Comic Characters of Pickwick. 
14 Dramatic Recital arranged by Miss Sudell. 
81 Episodes in Pickwick. 

Feb. 7 Birthday Dinner. 
21 “Mr. Pickwick as Knight Errant.’’ 


Dec. 13 ‘Some Dickens Courtships,” by Mr. W. H. Lowry. 
Jan. 8 Recital of Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions, by Mr. Frank 8. Johnson. 
Jan. 23 Annual Meeting and Debate, opened by Mr. T. A. Levett. 
Feb. 12 ‘To be arranged. 
TBOURNE. ; 
Dec. 3 Entertainment by Mrs. Withy. 
Jan. 7 Entertainment (particulars later). 
Feb. 4 Entertainment, by Miss Bemi. 

8 Victorian Tea Party. 
NBURGH. : 
Dec. 5 ‘“ W.S. Gilbert and Dickens,’ by Dr. Thomas Stephenson. 

20 Dramatic Performance of The Battle of Life. 
Jan. 16 Recital by Mr. R. C. Bell. ; 

30 “Bleak House: some thoughts on a notable dwelling,” by Mr. Wm. Boyd. 
Feb. 7 Birthday Dinner. - ; 

27 Dickensian Sketches, arranged by Mr. W. H. Brierley. 
.KNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON. 
Dec. 13 Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. H. Payne. 
Jan. 16 Lecture by Mr. F. C. Watkins, M.P. 
Feb, 14 ‘‘ The Cockney Through the Ages,” by Mr. W. Saunders, B.Sc. 


Dec. 13 Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. F. W. Brett. 
Jan. 3 New Year’s Revels. 

17 A night with Bleak House. 

31 ‘‘ Humour and the Law,” by Mr. A. W. Stephenson. 
Feb. 7 Birthday Dinner. 
21 ‘‘ Mr. Pecksniff,’” by Mr. C. L. Browne. 
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LEYTON. 
Dec. 18 Members’ Evening. 
Jan. 29 Annual Social. ; 
Feb. 26 ‘ The Illustrators of Dickens,’’ by Mr. T. W. Hill. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Dec. 4 ‘“* Dickens and His Rogues,’’ by Mr. George Marshall. 
18 Members’ Evening: ** Who was Dick Datchery ?”’ 
Jan. 15 Recital by Mr. T. Cooper Sands. ; . 
29 ‘Samuel Butler the Second,”’ by Prof. L. C. Martin, B. Litt. 
Feb. 8 Birthday Party. 
12 ‘The Artistic Side of Dickens,” by Ald. H. A. Cole. 
26 “A Night with Robert Burns,’’ by Mr. A. T. Wray. 
LONDON. 
Dec. 11 Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. F. S. Johnson. 
20 Christmas Party at Caxton Hall. 
Jan. 10 Lecture by Sir Gervais Rentoul, M.P. 
Feb. 3 Recital by Professor William Miles. 
7 Birthday Dinner at the Piccadilly Hotel. 
MANCHESTER. 
Dec. 6 ‘‘ The Country of Little Nell,” by Dr. Drinkwater. 
Jan. 3 Debate: “Do the writings of Dickens suffer from the alleged absence c 
plot,”’” Messrs. S. Sutton and F. R. Dean. 
17 Dingley Dell Party. 
Feb. 5-8 Birthday Celebrations: Dramatic Performances. 
MONTREAL 
Dec. 17 “‘ Dickens and Euripides,’ by Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, D.D. 
Jan. 28 Evening arranged by Mr. A. G. Racey. 
Feb. 7 Birthday Dinner. 
25 “* Dickens in France,’ by Hon. E. Fabre Surveyer. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


Dec. 6 Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. S. D. Merritt. 
20 <A Christmas Social. 
Jan. 31 Dickens Characters, portrayed by members. 
Feb. 7 Birthday Party. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Dec. 4, 12 


Jan. 16, 
Feb. 8 
9, 26 


Readings of Bleak House. 
30 Readings of Bleak House. 
Birthday Party. 

Readings of Bleak House. 


PLYMOUTH. 


Dec. 8 

7 

17 
REDDITCH, 
Dec. 4 
Jan. 7 
Feb. 5 


‘ 


ROCHESTER 


Dec. 12 


Dramatic and Musical programme presented by Mr. W. G. Hitt. 
“An Afternoon with Dickens,” by Mr. W. G. Hitt at the City Library. 
Scenes from Dickens, by Mrs. Ball’s Children Players. 


Characters from Bleak House, by Members. 

“The Cheerful Faith of Dickens,” by Mr. Arthur Bixby. 

‘* Some Music of the times of Dickens,” by Miss Mason and party. 
Birthday Celebration. 


i 


An American and Australian evening, arranged by Messrs. Harris and Smetham. 


ST. PANCRAS, 
Dec. 16 Papers and Sketches from Christmas Stories. 
Jan, 20 An evening with the juvenile drama, 
24 Christmas Party. 
Feb. 17 “ The Pilgrim's Way,” by Mr. W. J. Roffey. 
SHEFFIELD, 
Dec. 7 Concert, arranged by Miss Lawrence, in aid of Tiny Tim’s Annual Treats, 
Jan. 9 Lecture by Rey. Alfred Hall, M.A. ; 
15 Whist Drive. 
24 Lecture by Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong, F.S.A. 
Feb. 6 “ Impressions of Bleak House,” by ‘Mrs. Bagnall. 
8 Birthday Dinner. i 
15 Tiny Tim’s Annual Treat. 
SOUTHEND. 
Dec. Dance. i 
Jan. 17 Annual Dinner at Palace Hotel. 7 
20-7 A week of ‘* David Copperfield” at the Palace Theatre. k 
Feb. 1 Dance. 
bie hey Dick Hi ' 
ec. 12 ‘ Dickens : s Life and Legacy to Humanity,” by Mr. H. G. Wade. 1 
Jan. 9 ‘*'The Women of Dickens,” by Miss McMuresy, M.A. : 
Feb. 7 Birthday Dinner, 
WOODVILLE. 
Jan. 2 Tiny Tims’ Treat. 
10 Characters from Bleak House, presented by the members. 
24 Lecture by Councillor Forman. 
Feb. 7 Birthday Celebrations. 
21 Play Reading by members. 
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mW. FAULKNER @ CO..LTD. 


The Leading Art Publishers, 


| DAILY TEAR-OFF BLOCK CALENDARS FOR 1930 


ie Containing 


carefully 
selected 
quotations 
from 


Dickens's 
W orks 
for every day 


in the year. 


Price 
1/6 


855 The Old Curiosity Shop. 


No. 1857 Coaching Scene. 
No. 1858 Dolly Varden and Joe Willett. 


each. 


Other designs: 


To be obtained from all Stationers, Stores, etc., etc. 


Petes OX FORD «INDIA PAPER 


DICKENS 


A COMPLETE COPYRIGHT, LARGE TYPE EDITION IN SEVENTEEN 
VOLUMES, OR WITH FORSTER’S LIFE, EIGHTEEN VOLUMES, 
WITH PORTRAITS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF THE ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CRUIKSHANKS, ‘PHIZ,’ AND OTHERS. 
F’caPp 8vo (6}*44), LAMBSKIN, MAROON OR DARK GREEN, 
GILT TOP, EITHER STAMPED WITH PORTRAIT OR SMOOTH, THE 
sET 162s. NET ; EACH VOLUME 9S. NET; GILT EXTRA BACK, 
GILT TOP, OR CLOTH, DECORATED WITH PORTRAITS, THE SET 
117s. NET, EACH VOLUME 6S. 6D. NET. ALSO IN MOROCCOETTE 


Dickens List free on request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House 
E.C.4 


(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Dickensian’ when replying to advertisers ) 


No. 1856 Oliver Twist. 


No. 1859 The Old Curiosity Shop. 
No. 1860 Pickwick and Sam Weller. 


TELEPHONE: City 7620. ESTABLISHED 1816. 
’ ~) 
JONES & EVANS’ {ina 


FOUR LONDON ITEMS AT BARGAIN PRICES 


ALL FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CALTHORP’S MUSIC HALL NIGHTS, 6s. for 1s. 6d. 
A LONDON OMNIBUS, 2s. 6d. for Is. 
BESANT’S LONDON, 7s. 6d. for 3s. 6d. 
BESANT’S WESTMINSTER, 7s. 6d. for 3s. 6d. 


77 QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.4 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP’S 


LIFE OF DICKENS 


By WALTER DEXTER 
WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
Price in Cloth, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, or post free direct from 
THE DICKENS HOUSE, 
48 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1 


WALTER T. SPENCER§ 
27 New Oxford Street, 


Established 1884. London, W.C.1 
Has by far the largest stock of 
FIRST EDITIONS of the WORKS of CHARLES- 
DICKENS offered for sale in the World. 
Including Presentation Copies, Manuscripts, Hundreds 
of his Autograph Letters, many Personal Relics and a 
number of Pieces of Furniture from Gads Hill, etc. 


A Banker’s Cheque wholly filled in and signed by him, 
sent post free on receipt of £2-10-0, 


(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Dickexsian” when replying te advertisers) 


‘ All ye who Christians be, 
Oh, light my tiny candle here for me. 
It has gone out ; [am not very old, 
And as I travelled in the cold 
A bitter wind with all his might 
Blew, and put out my little light. 


‘ All ye who Christians be, 

Will ye not list to me, 

Who have so often prayed 

I might not be afraid ? 

I am a little frightened—can’t you see ? 
Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 


Epna Norman (By permission). 

THE BITTER WINDS OF ADVERSITY HAVE LEFT MANY 

LITTLE ONES IN DARKNESS. DURING THE YEAR 762 SUCH 

CHILDREN HAVE BEEN RECEIVED INTO THE CHILDREN’S 
HOME AND THERE IS STILL A 


WAITING LIST OF 12( 


FOR WHOM WE MEAN TO FIND 
A HOME BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


WILL YOU LIGHT A CANDLE 


BY SENDING FIVE GUINEAS TO SECURE IMMEDIATE 
ADMISSION FOR ‘ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES’? 


(ET Ei RL OREO Ec a 


To the Rev. W. HODSON SMITH, Principal 
National Children’s Home and Orphanage 
(Founded by Dr. Stephenson) 
A 
j 30 BRANCHES 4000 CHILDREN 
| Chief Offices: Highbury Park, London, N.5 


Please LIGHT A CANDLE for me by taking a 
child into the Home from the Waiting List. I 
enclose Five Guineas, and should be glad to have 
some particulars of the child received. 


: 
| 
: 


General Treasurers ENG ORESS EI rr eee oven ra snesS essere ec asaseats 
Sir Charles C. Wakefield, Bart.,C.B.E. Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart.,M.D., F.R.S. 


Do emp memes mt bt 9 th ht Oh SS SOS eb od ot 


Remittances may be forwarded through any Branch of the Midland 
Bank Lid. 
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“Bretby Ware” Dickensian.Ser 
Unique Pottery 

Eminently suitable for Xmas Gifts 

Variety of Shapes and Sizes 


Effective Colorings 


May be had in 
Plaques 
Vases 


Bowls for 
Bulbs 


Plant Pots 


Pot Pourri =e IF} 
Jars, etc. = © 


3017 


Size 15” x 10” 


2981 


Made in 4 sizes ¥ 


Width 5”, 6”, 7” and 8” 


Moderate 


Exquisite 
Prices 


Modelling’ 


2971 


Sizes 
6”, 84”, 104” high 


2985 


Subjects shown 
This is only one of many may be had in 
shapes made in 7” and any Shape ik 


8” width Width 5”, 6”, 10)” 
Send to the Manufacturers 


. 


For Address TOOTH & C° L™. 

of BRETBY ART POTTERY | 
WOODVILLE 

Local Dealer Near BURTON-ON-TRENT 


(Kindly mention ‘* The Dickensian’ when replying t9 advertisers) 
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